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VITAMIN  C  IN  COMMEROAUy  CANNED  VEGETABlEi 


A  vast  amount  of  nutritional  researcli  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  independent  and  university  laboratories  by 
luindreds  of  investigators.  M  iieb  of  it  has  been  devoted 
to  the  importance  of  vitamins  in  general . . .  and  some 
to  vitamins  in  canned  foods  specifically. 

As  published  in  the  Scientific  magazines,  this  research 
forms  the  basis  of  modern  practice  in  liiiman  nutrition. 

AX  e  have,  therefore,  assembled  the  reports  made  by 
scientists  on  vitamins  in  canned  foods  and  are  printing 
abstracts  of  them  on  fde  cards  ...  of  the  same  size  and 
type  which  physicians  use  for  all  their  professional 
work. 

This  information  is  sent  to  the  professions  in  answer  to 
their  questions  regarding  nutritive  values  of  canned 
fooils.  These  numerous  inquiries  from  every  part  of  the 
country  are  the  result  of  our  extensive  educational 
program  in  medical,  dental  and  home  economics 
magazines. 

Physicians,  Dentists  and  Teachers  may  now  refer  to 
them  for  facts  about  vitamins  in  canned  foods. 
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WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 


Great  planes  take  off 
in  New  York  and  land 
on  the  west  coast  between 
breakfast  and  dinner— but 
Balboa  and  bis  men  strug' 
gled  for  months  against 
many  hardships  before  dis¬ 
covering  the  Pacific.Today, 
luxurious  vegetables  from 
the  central  west  go  to  the 
Pacific  —  and  across  —  in 
cans.  Fine  fruits  come  east 
to  the  entire  country  — in 
cans.  Balboa,  were  he  to 
return  today,  might  ex¬ 
claim,**!  would  rather  have 
discovered  the  secret  of 
canning  foods  than  to 
have  found  the  Pacific.” 

The  Heekin  Food  Re¬ 
search  Department, 
manned  by  scientists  who 
are  practical  as  well  as 
scientific,  will  help  you  in 
any  canning  problem  . . . 
recipes,  food  analysis,  etc. 
And,  the  faultless  Heekin 
closing  machines  take  all 
canning  worries  off  your 
shoulders. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


-  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


The  new  P.  F.  bill  moves — The  new  pure  food 
bill,  Senator  Copeland’s,  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  in  a  form  which,  that  Senator  says, 
will  please  its  critics,  and  it  will  now  go  to  the  House 
for  action.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  “Name  on  the 
Label”  provision  in  this  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
There  are  Representatives  in  the  House,  however,  who 
believe  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  that  protection, 
and  we  know  that  there  are  officials  in  the  Food  En¬ 
forcement  Bureau  who  think  as  we  do,  and  would 
prove  it  if  they  could  speak.  Such  a  provision  would 
be  a  great  boost  to  added  consumer  confidence  and  use 
of  canned  foods,  but  as  laws  are  now  passed,  if  a  con¬ 
siderable  mass  of  the  canners  do  not  urge  the  inclusion 
of  such  a  provision  in  the  new  law,  it  will  not  be 
included. 

Maybe  our  recollection  is  faulty  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  when  remedial  legislation  was  sought, 
in  the  old  days,  that  the  desires  and  the  aims  of  those 
at  whom  the  remedy  was  directed,  were  first  consulted, 
and  then  their  wishes  complied  with  in  such  laws.  Old 
Doctor  Wiley,  we  distinctly  recall,  gave  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  producers  or  manufacturers  of  foods  and 
drugs,  but  his  objective  was  to  protect  and  safeguard 
the  public — to  protect  the  consumer.  Today,  it  would 
seem,  that  it  is  the  man  who  will  be  governed  by  the 
law  who  has  the  say  as  to  the  content  of  such  a  law, 
and  who  guides  its  requirements.  The  consumer  is 
pretty  well  entirely  forgotten  and  brushed  aside.  The 
reply  will  be  made  that  Doctor  Wiley  was  a  Dictator, 
and  so  he  was,  but  in  those  days  he  was  hailed  as  a 
champion  of  the  public ;  because  he  knew,  as  you  know 
and  all  of  us  know,  the  public  is  a  very  silent  partner 
in  the  enactment  of  any  law.  And  we  say  this  despite 
the  nobility  of  the  generous  offer  to  hold  hearings  for 
the  public.  The  public’s  voice,  in  such  matters,  is  as 
a  gentle  zephyr  compared  to  the  well-timed,  volumin¬ 
ous,  carefully  guided  roar  of  those  interested,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  political  weight  brought  to  bear,  or  of 
the  crafty  exertions  of  the  paid  lobbyists.  In  other 
words,  what  chance  has  the  disorganized,  inarticulate 
mob,  the  public,  against  the  high-powered,  long  experi¬ 
enced  legal  forces  that  take  care  of  their  own? 

Dr.  Wiley  was  told  that  he  was  wrecking  all  busi¬ 
ness;  driving  food  men  from  their  high-principled 
occupation  of  feeding  the  multitude;  that  it  was  too 
big  a  job  for  one  man,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  was  licked  in 
some  of  the  things  he  knew  should  be  included  in  a 


pure  food  law  that  would  prove  effective — and  among 
them  this  very  provision,  and  which  was  killed  by  the 
then  most  powerful  lobby  in  Washington,  the  wholesale 
grocers,  who  had  it  stricken  from  the  law  as  originally 
drawn.  The  world  recognizes  and  admits  that  the 
Doctor  was  instrinsically  honest;  that  he  rode  a 
“hobby”,  if  you  choose,  in  his  desire  to  protect  the 
foods  and  drugs  of  the  people.  It  was  his  belief  that 
there  is  a  moral  obligation  upon  any  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  foods  or  drugs  for  public  consumption  to  endorse 
every  package  with  his  name  and  address  as  the 
producer;  as  an  evidence  that  he  stands  squarely  be¬ 
hind  his  products  and  is  fully  responsible  for  them. 
Nor  was  he  swayed  by  the  deluding  argument  that  the 
assumption  of  this  responsibility  by  the  buyer  or  by 
the  distributor  of  the  product  is  equally  as  protective. 
He  knew  that  in  many  cases  that  was  true,  but  it  was 
not  such  honest  men  that  he  sought  to  reach  in  his 
law.  The  men  he  sought  to  hamper  were  the  ones  who 
would  abuse  the  privilege.  He  knew  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  men  producing  foods  and  drugs  were 
honest  at  heart,  and  desired  to  produce  only  fine,  de¬ 
pendable,  wholesome  foods  and  drugs,  but  he  aimed 
to  reach  the  rascals.  There  was  no  reason  for  a  pure 
food  law  unless  this  were  so.  And  it  is  just  as  true 
today  as  it  was  in  his  day. 

The  beneficial  results  from  the  inclusion  of  this 
“Name  on  the  Label”  clause  will  prove  just  as  great 
as  have  the  results  from  the  passage  of  the  sternly- 
objected-to,  and  hard-fought-against  original  pure  food 
law.  You  see  what  the  pure  food  law  has  done,  and 
you  would  not  today  be  without  it  at  any  cost.  In  much 
quicker  time  you  would  realize  the  benefits  of  this  name 
on  the  label  requirement.  But  today  many,  if  not  most, 
of  you  fight  against  it — against  your  own  best  in¬ 
terests,  as  did  the  food  men  prior  to  1906 ;  and  you  will 
take  no  steps  to  tell  your  Representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  that  clause  should  be — must  he — included  in 
the  new  pure  food  law.  The  canner  Associations  re¬ 
main  mute,  and  individual  canners  are  afraid  they  may 
offend  some  big  buyer,  if  they  contend  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  shameless  surrender  of  what  you  know 
is  your  right;  and  you  are  missing  the  first  golden 
opportunity  you  have  had  in  over  thirty  years  to  win 
it  back. 

The  flimsy  tissue  of  excuses,  set  up  as  a  smoke¬ 
screen  by  the  owners  of  jobbers’  labels:  that  it  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  labels;  cause  unending  confusion 
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in  ordering,  etc.,  is  as  empty  as  the  original  objections 
to  the  pure  food  law.  As  a  fact  the  amendment  would 
help  the  jobbers  as  much  as  it  will  help  the  canners, 
though  they  cannot  see  this  now.  It  would  not  deface 
their  labels,  nor  take  away  their  trade ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  simplify  their  buying  since  they  would  do 
less  shopping  around,  and  would  buy  from  fewer 
sources  and  in  larger  amounts,  and  would  soon  become 
proud  of  the  producer  of  the  kind  of  quality  they  sold ; 
and  it  would  make  them  jobbers  and  distributors  and 
end  the  camouflage  as  being  producers.  It  would  weld 
to  them  the  worth  while  canners,  and  force  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  canners  and  jobbers  into  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  thereby  out  of  competition.  But  beyond 
all  it  would  give  the  consuming  public  the  protection 
it  has  long  been  denied,  and  enable  it  to  select  its  foods 
as  it  preferred.  And  it  would  forever  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  quality  in  canned  foods.  It  would  prove  the 
greatest  blessing  the  canning  industry  could  obtain — 
and  you  will  not  make  a  move  to  secure  it!  Shame 
on  you! 

COMING  CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

A  POLOGIES — “If  we  but  had  the  wings  of  an 
/A  angel”,  or  rather — ^for  a  canners’  convention 
/  \  could  hardly  stand  an  apparition  like  that — if 

we  could  but  do  it  as  Molasses  an’  January  do  it: 
“FI  rrrr,  Roanoke,  Va.,  meeting  attended,  friends 
greeted,  back  at  our  desk,”  Boy!  would  we  be  there! 

Thought  maybe  we  might  surprise  our  Virginia 
friends,  February  24th  and  25th,  by  attending  their 
always  good  business  Convention  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable  social  gathering.  But  we  were  kidding  our¬ 
selves.  They  held  an  enthusiastic  meeting,  and  they 
look  forward  to  1937  in  a  very  hopeful  manner.  They 
have  developed  a  high  degree  of  business  efficiency, 
with  regular  reports  of  holdings,  crop  conditions,  etc., 
and  the  backing  of  their  State  authorities  on  quality 
packing.  They  are  moving  ahead.  They  re-elected 
President  Price  and  enjoyed  the  annual  dinner  and 
dance. 

And  our  good  friends.  President  Henry  P.  Taylor, 
and  Secretary  Otto  Lowe,  got  in  too  late  with  their 
announcement  of  the  program  of  their  meeting  at 
Tappahannock,  Va. — ^this  time  in  eastern  Virginia — 
on  March  9th,  of  their  Tidewater  Canners  Association. 
The  program  was  a  most  attractive  one,  and  we  hope 
we  may  give  a  report  of  the  meeting,  and  now  we 
apologize  for  another  “muff”. 

PENNA.  CANNERS,  MARCH  30th— The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  will  hold  a  big  one  day’s  session  at 
Richard  McAllister  Hotel,  in  Hanover,  Pa.,  beginning 
at  10  A.  M.  on  Tuesday,  March  30th.  They  want  all 
members,  nearby  canners,  brokers  and  friends  and 
will  be  host  at  luncheon.  Every  moment  will  be  taken 
up  with  vital  business  considerations,  and  you  may 
count  upon  it  Pennsylvania  canners  will  be  there 
almost  if  not  to  the  man.  As  “Bill”  Free,  Secretary, 
says :  “Mark  your  calendar  for  March  30th,  and  be  at 
Hanover.” 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS,  APRIL  7  and  8— The 
Spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  packers  will  be  held 
in  Baltimore,  at  Hotel  Lord  Baltimore,  on  April  7th 
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and  8th,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  there  will  be  a 
most  important  program  rendered.  The  full  program 
will  be  announced  in  plenty  of  time,  but  you  know  they 
always  have  a  good  dinner  and  entertainment. 

INDIANA  CANNERS,  APRIL  21-22— The  Spring 
meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Claypool,  Indianapolis,  in  a  two-day  session,  chock  full 
of  canner  business  considerations,  and  undoubtedly 
every  canner  in  the  Association,  and  a  full  representa¬ 
tion  of  brokers  and  supply  men,  will  be  there.  But 
canners  who  may  not  now  be  members  should  not 
hesitate  to  come  along;  an  invitation  is  extended  and 
they  are  wanted.  This  is  a  live,  and  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  of  much  real  benefit  to  its  members.  “J.  J.” 
(Rogers),  Secretary  has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  live-wire  secretaries,  as  all  his  members  well  know. 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 
INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 

In  Issue  of: 

MARCH  22 — ^“Processing  of  Stratified  Products”  (Spinach, 

Asparagus,  Asparagus-Pack  Beans),  by  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Esty,  Director,  Western  Branch  Research 
Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  22 — “Importance  of  Cooling  Tank  Contamination,”  by 

G.  C.  Scott,  Director  of  Research,  Minnesota  Val¬ 
ley  Canning  Company,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

MARCH  22 — “Review  of  Field  Activities  of  the  Past  Four 
Years  on  Pumpkin,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Assistant 
Director,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — “Present  Status  of  the  Sugar  Problem  with  Non- 
Acid  Foods,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — “Control  of  Cut-Out  Brix  of  Pitted  Red  Cherries 

Packed  in  SjTup,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association. 

APRIL  5 — Home  Economics  Services  of  Individual  Com¬ 

panies,  by  Lillian  B.  Storms,  Gerber  Products 
Company;  Isabel  N.  Young,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany;  Virginia  E.  Porter,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 


This  company  is  now  in  the  business  of  supplying  cans  to 
packers.  It  enters  the  field  at  a  time  when  the  industry  is 
beset  with  problems  of  readjustment. 

In  this  situation  there  are  several  facts  of  special  interest  to  you: 


1  Crown  Can  is  independent  of  other  manufacturers  in  this 
field.  It  is  unhampered  by  traditions.  It  has  no  long  estab¬ 
lished  habits  of  thought  or  practice. 


2  Crown  Can  has  behind  it  the  resources  and  laboratory  facil¬ 
ities  of  one  of  the  largest  business  institutions  in  the  country. 
Its  recently  built  modern  plant  provides  unexcelled  production 
and  shipping  facilities. 


3  Crown  Can  brings  to  the  canning  industry  many  progressive 
ideas  and  a  new  philosophy  of  business  relations. 


19S7 


A  Crown  Can  Representative  will 
gladly  explain  the  many  advantages 
this  service  makes  available  to  you. 
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Summary  of  1936  Experiments  with 

Derris  and  Cube  against  the  Pea  Aphid 


hy  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  T.  E.  Bronson,  and  F.  E.  Carrol 


Division  of  Truck  Crop  and  Garden  Insect  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  given  at  Raw  Products 
Conference,  Convention  of  National  Canners  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Tuesday,  January  26,  19S7. 


Results  of  the  experiments  of  1935  indicated  that  derris 
sprays,  with  a  spreader  and  wetting  agent,  were  effective  in 
reducing  aphid  populations  satisfactorily.  The  majority  of 
these  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  there¬ 
fore  most  of  the  materials  were  applied  with  hand  sprayers 
and  dusters,  resulting  in  good  coverage  of  the  foliage.  Reduc¬ 
tions  in  infestation  in  these  experimental  plots  averaged  close 
to  90  per  cent,  and  increases  in  yields  averaged  85  per  cent. 

It  was  indicated  also  that  derris  did  not  kill  aphids  immedi¬ 
ately  but  that  the  mortality  continued  over  a  period  lasting 
from  three  to  seven  days,  resulting  in  the  highest  reduction  in 
the  infestation  about  a  week  after  treatment. 

In  1936  the  season’s  program  of  experimental  work  against 
the  pea  aphid  on  canning  peas  was  carried  on  in  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  several  agencies — the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  the  Wisconsin  Canners’  Association,  the  Waunakee 
Canning  Company,  and  the  Mendota  State  Hospital — each 
agency  furnishing  materials  or  facilities  which  made  the  ex¬ 
periments  possible  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 

There  were  two  principal  types  of  experiments:  (1)  Repli¬ 
cated  small-plot  tests  wherein  the  materials  to  be  tested  were 
applied  with  a  hand  duster  or  sprayer,  and  (2)  large-plot  tests 
wherein  the  materials  were  applied  with  a  power  duster  or 
sprayer  to  plots  ranging  from  one-fourth  acre  to  an  acre  in  size. 

All  the  tests  were  performed  in  and  near  Waunakee,  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  plots  devoted  entirely  to  experimental  work  con¬ 
sisted  of  6  acres  of  peas,  part  drilled  broadcast  and  part  in  rows. 
Replicated  Small-Plot  Tests: 

The  replicated  small  plots  were  laid  out  in  2  acres  of  row 
peas.  The  field  was  divided  into  216  small  plots,  each  plot 
consisting  of  a  double  row  of  peas  6  inches  wide  and  45  feet  in 
length.  The  plots  were  confined  to  every  double  row.  The 
in-between  or  alternate  double  rows  were  used  as  buffer  rows 
in  order  to  prevent  to  some  extent  the  crawling  of  aphids  from 
one  plot  to  another.  All  of  these  alternate  double  rows  were 
sprayed  with  a  strong  derris  spray  before  the  small-plot  tests 
were  begun.  From  June  11  to  June  15,  small-plot  tests  were 
conducted  with  12  dusts  and  21  sprays.  Each  treatment  was 
replicated  four  times  on  45  feet  of  double  row  of  peas.  Final 
results  of  these  tests  were  determined  13  days  after  treatment. 

All  dusts  contained  talc  as  the  diluent.  The  results  of  the 
dust  tests  were  as  follows:  Six  tests  with  derris  or  cube  dusts 
containing  1  per  cent  of  rotenone  resulted  in  reduction  in  the 
infestation  averaging  73.5  per  cent,  ranging  only  from  70.5  per 
cent  to  79  per  cent.  Six  similar  tests  with  derri$  or  cube  dusts 


having  a  rotenone  content  of  0.6  per  cent  resulted  in  reduction 
in  the  infestation  averaging  64  per  cent,  with  a  low  of  41  per 
cent  and  a  high  of  77  per  cent. 

Several  spreaders  and  wetting  agents  were  employed  in  the 
21  spray  tests.  One  test  with  derris,  with  a  diphenyl  butyl 
sodium  sulphonate  as  the  spreader  and  wetting  agent,  the  spray 
having  a  rotenone  content  of  0.0005  per  cent,  resulted  in  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  infestation  of  only  34  per  cent.  In  eight  tests  with 
derris  or  cube,  with  the  same  spreader  and  wetting  agent  as 
above,  and  a  rotenone  content  ranging  from  0.0025  per  cent  up 
to  0.015  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  infestation  ranged  from  60 
per  cent  to  83  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  reduction  did  not 
consistently  increase  as  the  strength  of  the  rotenone  increased. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  derris  or  cube  with  the  spreader 
and  wetting  agent  used  are  not  satisfactory  in  reducing  the 
infestation  when  the  rotenone  content  is  below  0.005  per  cent. 

In  nine  tests  with  derris  Avith  a  rotenone  content  of  0.005  per 
cent  but  with  seven  different  spreaders  and  wetting  agents, 
reduction  in  the  infestation  ranged  from  64  per  cent  to  91  per 
cent,  with  an  average  of  80  per  cent  reduction. 

The  yields  of  certain  replicated  plots,  chosen  because  of  the 
high  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  infestation  and  the  excellent 
appearance  of  the  foliage,  are  presented  in  table  1. 

All  the  treatments  listed  in  the  table  resulted  in  satisfactory 
increases  in  yield.  The  irregularity  in  the  topography  and 
fertility  of  the  land  was  such  that  the  differences  in  yield  be¬ 
tween  treatments  are  not  considered  significant. 

Large-Scale  Tests  with  a  Power  Duster  and  Sprayers: 

Most  of  the  large-plot  tests  were  conducted  before  aphids  be¬ 
came  numerous  enough  on  the  plants  to  have  accomplished 
appreciable  damage.  Some  of  the  tests,  however,  were  not  con¬ 
ducted  until  after  considerable  damage  had  been  sustained  by 
the  peas. 

Twenty-eight  large-scale  tests  were  conducted.  Four  were 
carried  on  in  the  experimental  plots,  while  the  remainder  were 
distributed  in  different  gprowers’  fields.  Both  derris  and  cube 
dusts  and  sprays  were  employed.  In  all  the  tests  the  dusts 
contained  1  per  cent  of  rotenone,  with  talc  as  the  diluent,  and 
were  applied  at  the  average  rate  of  46  pounds  per  acre.  The 
sprays  ranged  in  rotenone  content  from  0.003  to  0.015  per  cent. 
Two  spreaders  and  wetting  agents  were  employed,  a  diphenyl 
butyl  sodium  sulphonate  and  a  sodium  oleyl  alcohol  sulphate. 
Sprays  were  applied  at  the  average  rate  of  144  gallons  per 
acre. 
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CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  Complete  Line  For  ALL  Vegetables 


CORN 


Corn  Silker 


PEAS  &  BEANS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

ANNOUNCES 

A  COMPLETE 

NEW 

SYRUPER,  FILLER  &  BRINER 


Universal  Blancher 


ANNOUNCING 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN'S  en¬ 
tirely  new  Syruper,  Filler  orBriner 
in  a  variation  of  sizes  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  largest  can  to  the 
smallest  can;  from  the  highest 
speeds  to  the  lowest  speeds. 
Furnished  in  seven  pocket,  ten 
pocket,  fifteen  pocket  and 
twenty  pocket;  of  stainless  steel 
or  bronze. 


BEETS  &  CARROTS 


Continuous  Steamer 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Beet  and 
Carrot  Blancher  furnishes  the  standard 
For  high  speed  lines  throughout  the 
United  States,  saving  ten  to  twelve 
cases  of  beets  per  ton. 


BERUN  Cl 


15  Pocket  Syruper,  Filler 
or  Briner 


A  BACTERIA  FREE 
MACHINE 

By  removing  one  slip  pin 
without  tools  the  entire  working 
mechanism  of  the  briner  in  con¬ 
tact  with  food  is  dismanteled. 
There  are  no  pockets  or  stuffing 
boxes  for  bacteria  to  breed  in. 


TOMATOES 


Roller  Sorter  and  Scalder 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Soak 
Tank  Scalder  and  Sorting  Table,  with 
high  pressure  sprays  of  the  roller  type, 
is  a  ten  year  old  development  of  our 
company. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


General  Western  Sales  Agent 

Dalton  b.  chapman 

155  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


PHaiMfHWMMI 

DcANN1Ng\#  MACHINEinr 

JISIttffielMta'JIOmiplete  Cmninq  Plant' 


Northwest  Agents 

DUNCAN  EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

3150  Elliott  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Table  1 

YIELDS  OF  PEAS  FROM  REPLICATED  SMALL  PLOTS 
TREATED  WITH  ROTENONE  DUSTS  AND  SPRAYS 
Waunakee,  Wis.,  June-July,  1936 
Each  test  replicated  four  times  on  45  feet  of  double  row  of  peas. 


Total  yield  of  4 

Increase  in  yield 

Material 

replicated  plots 

over  4  check  plots 

Dusts: 

Derris-talc 

1%  rotenone . 

112^  oz. 

69% 

Cube-talc 

1%  rotenone . 

139^4  oz. 

90% 

Special  derris-talc 
1%  rotenone . 

121  oz. 

90% 

Sprays : 

Derris* 

0.005%  rotenone... 

110  oz. 

76% 

Derris* 

0.015%  rotenone... 

104%  oz. 

61% 

Cube* 

0.015%  rotenone... 

107%  oz. 

65% 

Derrisf 

0.005%  rotenone... 

109 oz. 

75% 

Derrisf 

0.005%  rotenone... 

111.6% 

Average  of  dusts 
and  sprays  . 

80.4% 

It  was  noted  early 

in  these  tests  that  although  many  aphids 

might  be  present  on 

the  lower  parts  of 

the  plant  following 

treatments,  with  the  higher-strength  derris  or  cube  sprays  and 
dusts  the  blossom  clusters  and  growing  tips  of  the  plants 
frequently  were  very  light  infested.  Therefore  special  deter¬ 
minations  were  made  for  the  presence  of  aphids  in  the  blossom 
clusters  and  growing  tips,  in  addition  to  determining  the  in¬ 
festation  in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  on  entire  plants. 

Reduction  in  infestation  was  determined  on  several  days  for 
nearly  all  of  the  tests.  Generally  the  g^reatest  reduction  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  last  observation,  which  was  generally  from 
10  to  20  days  after  treatment.  Using  the  percentage  of  reduc¬ 
tion  upon  the  last  observation,  then,  reduction  in  infestation  on 
entire  plants  in  23  of  the  tests  ranged  from  51  to  98  per  cent, 
and  averaged  87  per  cent. 

Reduction  in  infestation  in  the  blossom  clusters  and  growing 
tips  in  18  of  the  tests  where  such  data  was  secured,  based  upon 
the  last  observation  which  was  from  6  to  10  days  after  treat¬ 
ment,  ranged  from  82  to  99.6  per  cent,  and  averaged  94  per 
cent. 

Yields  were  secured  in  17  of  the  tests.  They  ranged  from 
a  loss  in  yield  of  17  per  cent  in  one  test  to  an  increase  of  240 
per  cent  in  another  test  and  averaged  81  per  cent  increase  in 
yield. 

Treated  and  untreated  peas  in  four  of  the  tests  were  canned 
at  the  factory  to  determine  their  quality.  In  three  of  the  tests 
peas  from  treated  vines  were  superior  in  quality  to  the  untreated 
peas,  while  in  the  fourth  test  the  treated  peas  were  inferior 
to  the  untreated  peas. 

In  order  to  have  the  tests  for  quality  strictly  comparable, 
treated  and  untreated  plots  should  be  harvested  when  each  has 
reached  the  canning  stage.  As  it  was  impossible  in  most  in¬ 
stances  this  past  season  to  harvest  the  many  small  untreated 
plots  ahead  of  the  treated  plots,  the  differences  in  quality 
obtained  are  not  considered  significant. 

Certain  significant  observations  in  connection  with  the  large- 
plot  tests  appear  worthy  of  special  mention: 


*  Spreader  and  wetting  agent,  a  diphenyl  butyl  sodium 
sulphonate. 

t  Spreader  and  wetting  agent,  a  complex  material  containing 
several  substances. 

t  Spreader  and  wetting  agent,  varnish  emulsion. 


There  was  nearly  always  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  reduction  in  the  infestation,  both  on  entire  plants  and  in 
blossom  clusters  following  treatments. 

This  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  reduction  in  the 
infestation  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  progressive  mortality  caused 
by  sprays  and  dusts  containing  rotenone-bearing  materials. 

The  relative  freedom  of  the  blossom  clusters  from  infestation 
a  few  days  after  treatment  was  significant  in  most  of  the  tests 
where  such  records  were  taken.  In  several  tests  the  special 
derris-talc  dust  almost  completely  eliminated  the  infestation  in 
the  blossom  clusters. 

In  all  the  experiments  only  one  application  was  made  to  a 
plot,  and,  considering  this  factor,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
early  treatments  from  May  30  to  June  15,  which  were  applied 
at  the  time  aphids  were  increasing  rapidly  in  abundance  and 
beginning  to  injure  the  plants,  resulted  in  large  increases  in 
yield. 

The  late  treatments,  on  the  other  hand,  from  June  19  to  June 
24  were  not  applied  until  after  considerable  aphid  damage  had 
been  done  and  until  the  peas  were  in  pod.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  late  treatments  resulted  in  losses  in  yields  in  all 
but  one  test. 

A  further  factor  in  the  yields  was  the  effect  of  spraying  and 
dusting  apparatus  upon  the  peas.  During  the  early  treatments 
the  mechanical  damage  caused  by  the  passing  of  machinery, 
and  sometimes  a  trailer,  through  the  fields  was  of  a  minor 
nature,  while  during  the  late  treatments  this  mechanical  damage 
usually  was  of  greater  magnitude  and  resulted  in  damage  to 
the  crop  approaching  15  per  cent. 

In  spraying  experiments  which  were  fairly  comparable  there 
appeared  to  be  little  difference  in  resultant  aphid  mortality, 
either  on  entire  plants  or  in  blossom  clusters,  as  between  sprays 
containing  0.015  per  cent  rotenone  and  those  containing  0.005 
per  cent  rotenone. 

In  comparable  dusting  tests  the  special  derris-talc  dust  was 
appreciably  better  than  the  regular  dust  in  reducing  the  in¬ 
festation  on  entire  plants,  but  both  dusts  were  equally  effective 
in  reducing  the  infestation  in  blossom  clusters. 

This  special  derris-talc  dust  was  made  by  atomizing  into  the 
derris-talc,  while  it  was  being  mixed,  a  solution  composed  of  1 
per  cent  of  a  sodium  oleyl  alcohol  sulphate  and  2  per  cent  of 
water. 

Considering  both  spraying  and  dusting  tests  together,  the 
special  derris-talc  dust  appeared  slightly  better  than  the  sprays 
in  reducing  the  infestation  on  entire  plants.  Both  dusts  and 
sprays  reduced  the  infestation  in  blossom  clusters  equally  well. 

Considering  now  only  the  spraying  and  dusting  tests  through 
June  20,  1936,  the  three  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  increases 
in  yield  occurred  after  dusting.  Increases  in  yield  from  five 
dusting  tests  ranged  from  59  to  240  per  cent  and  averaged  138 
per  cent.  Increases  in  yield  from  three  spraying  tests  ranged 
from  96  to  109  per  cent  and  averaged  101  per  cent. 

From  a  limited  number  of  tests  there  appears  to  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  effect  of  derris  and  of  cube  sprays. 

The  average  increase  in  yield  of  all  treated  plots  over  all 
check  plots  in  1936  for  tests  in  which  yield  data  was  obtained 
was  81  per  cent,  which  compares  favorably  with  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  in  1936  of  85  per  cent. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  re-elected  the 
officers  of  the  company  as  follows:  C.  C.  Conway, 
chairman;  0.  C.  Huffman,  president;  S.  J.  Steele  and 
J.  F.  Hartlieb,  executive  vice-presidents;  A.  V.  Crary, 
I.  W.  England,  M.  S.  Huffman,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  F.  G. 
Searle,  J.  S.  Snelham,  vice-presidents;  J.  B.  Jeffress, 
Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  R.  H.  Alexander,  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 
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We  call  this  a  Tomato 


And  you  will  be  proud  to  put  it  in  your 
cans.  Master  Marglobe  Tomatoes  have 
been  developed  especially  for  canners. 
Deeper  from  stem  to  blossom,  you  have 
a  smaller  loss  from  “blossom  end  scar'’ 
and  “flats”.  Packed  in  ^  lb.  packages 
if  you  prefer. 

Write  to  Woodruff  for  immediate  or 
future  delivery. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford  -  -  Connecticut 


Branehet  and  shipping  points;  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo,  O.,  Mecedea,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  &  others. 


An  Ideal 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 

Must  Meet  the  Following  Requirements: 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Fill  accurately,  without  waste  and  with  the  least 
number  of  adjustments. 

Be  easy  to  operate,  and  easy  to  clean  and  keep  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

Have  the  least  amount  of  mechanism,  and  he  huilt  of 
the  proper  materials. 

Be  of  strong  and  simple  construction  in  order  to  insure 
a  long  life,  and  satisfactory  service  under  hard  usage. 


The  NEW  MODEL  HANSEN 


High  Speed  Filler  has  these  features 
and  is  the  only  filler  that  meets  all 
of  these  requirements. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


California  Rep reaenta tire: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Cedarburg,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


Intermoantain  Representative: 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washinxton 
Also  905  First  Security  Bank  BldK»  Ocden,  Utah 
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Tomato  Seed  Treatment  and’Plant  Certification 

by  jR.  J.  Samson 


Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  as  given  at  Raw  Products  Conference,  Convention  of 
National  Canners  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Wednesday,  January  27,  1937. 


ONE  of  the  essential  requirements  of  tomato 
plant  certification  is  that  high  quality  disease- 
free  or  practically  disease-free  seed  be  used  for 
planting.  Such  seed  should  be  so  free  of  viable  seed- 
borne  pathogens  that  the  chances  of  the  seed  serving 
as  a  source  of  disease  for  the  resulting  plant  crop  will 
be  considerably  less  than  the  chances  of  diseases  de¬ 
veloping  from  other  than  seed-borne  sources. 

Seed  Transmission  of  Tomato  Diseases 

Good  can  crop  tomato  seed,  even  though  ordinarily 
a  by-product,  originates  in  selected  and  rogued  fields. 
The  tomatoes  from  these  fields  are  used  for  pulp  and 
juice  manufacture.  Before  going  into  the  pulper  at 
the  end  of  the  line  the  tomatoes  are  culled  and  sorted. 
Green  fruits  and  green  portions  of  fruits  are  culled 
out  in  order  to  maintain  color  standards.  Decayed 
fruits  and  parts  of  fruits  are  removed  in  order  to  hold 
the  mold  count  down.  Much  inferior  seed  is  inciden¬ 
tally  taken  out  as  the  result  of  this  culling  and  sorting 
and  never  goes  into  the  pulper. 

The  seed  in  the  pumace  from  the  pulper  is  freed  from 
the  associated  peelings  and  other  debris  through  fer¬ 
mentation,  washing  and  flotation  processes  and  is 
ultimately  dried,  screened  and  fanned.  These  extrac¬ 
tion  and  milling  processes  eliminate  much  small  and 
light  seed.  Studies  made  by  the  Botany  Department 
of  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
indicate  rather  clearly  that  these  processes,  together 
with  the  proper  selection  of  seed  fields  to  begin  with, 
eliminate  all  seed  that  may  be  infected  internally  with 
tomato  disease  producing  organisms.  These  studies 
further  indicate  that  the  scalding  of  the  tomato  fruits 
and  the  thorough  washing  of  the  seed  with  large 
volumes  of  water  from  deep  wells  or  city  mains  greatly 
reduces  the  load  of  disease-producing  organisms  on  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  seed. 

Tomato  Seed  Treatment 

Those  organisms  still  remaining  on  the  tomato 
seed  must  be  destroyed  by  some  suitable  fungicidal  or 
seed  treatment.  A  satisfactory  tomato  seed  treatment 
should  completely  disinfect  the  surface  of  the  seed. 
It  should  leave  a  residue  which  will  prevent  recon¬ 
tamination  and  serve  as  a  control  for  damping  off  and 
other  seedling  blights.  It  should  not  seriously  impair 
the  vitality  or  germination  of  the  seed,  and  it  should 
be  relatively  cheap  as  well  as  easy  and  safe  to  apply. 


The  more  or  less  standard  1 :3000  mercuric  chloride 
seed  treatment  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  of  these 
respects.  It  does  not  disinfect  completely  the  seed 
surfaces,  nor  does  it  protect  the  seed  from  recontami¬ 
nation.  Insufficient  residual  mercury  is  left  on  the 
seed  to  act  as  a  control  for  seedling  blights. 

Recent  experiments  at  Purdue  indicate  that  some  of 
the  organic  mercury  compounds  hold  considerable 
promise  as  tomato  seed  treatment  materials.  Ethyl 
mercury  tartrate,  in  particular,  completely  disinfects 
the  seed  surfaces  and  protects  the  seed  from  recon¬ 
tamination  for  a  considerable  period.  It  apparently 
does  not  seriously  impair  the  vitality  of  the  seed. 
Tomato  seed  treated  with  a  1/32000  solution  of  this 
material  has  given  better  stands  of  seedling  both  in 
the  greenhouse  and  outdoors  than  seed  treated  with 
1 :3000  mercuric  chloride.  We  do  not  believe  we  know 
enough  about  the  behavior  of  seed  treated  with  this 
material  when  planted  in  different  kinds  of  soils  and 
under  different  moisture  and  temperature  conditions 
to  warrant  recommending  its  general  use  at  the 
present,  however. 

Tomato  Plant  Certification 

Certification  of  tomato  plants  is  intended  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  and  assurance  for  the  uninformed  buyer.  This 
buyer,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  individual  tomato 
grower  who  receives  his  certified  plants  as  a  rule  from 
the  canning  factory  for  whom  he  contracts  to  grow 
tomatoes.  The  quality  of  the  plants  at  the  time  he 
receives  them  in  a  crate  bearing  a  certificate  of  disease 
freedom  and  other  qualifications  is  a  real  test  of  plant 
certification.  This  buyer  will  soon  cease  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  such  a  certificate  if  he  continues  to  find 
badly  diseased  plants  in  the  crate  or  if  the  plants  prove 
contrary  to  the  variety  labels  when  they  mature. 

Any  plan  of  tomato  plant  certification  that  will  work 
is  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  standards  of 
plant  quality,  disease  freedom  and  varietal  purity  that 
are  attainable  and  which  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  agreement 
as  to  what  these  standards  should  be,  and  this  in  turn 
is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  insufficient  information  on 
the  many  factors  involved  in  the  production  of  good 
can  crop  tomato  plants.  Tomato  plant  certification  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  be  encouraged. 
It  should  likewise  be  improved  both  through  a  com¬ 
plete  adherence  to  established  standards  and  through 
additional  investigation  with  a  view  to  devising  better 
and  more  workable  standards. 


Grocer  Brown  tells  Jobber  Tuttle  of  a  NEW  Discovery. . . 

BROWN:  "/Ve  handled  this  brand  of  canned  goods  for  years,  but 
they  never  sold  so  well  before.  Guess  it  must  be  the 
new  labels.” 

TUTTLE:  “That’s  it.  John— those  TRU-TONE  Labels.  They’re 
boosting  my  sales,  too.” 


SALES  AND 

SERVICE  OFFICES: 

ATLANTA 

CINCINNATI 

LOS  ANGELES 

PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 

CLEVELAND 

KANSAS  CITY 

PinSBURGH 

BOSTON 

DETROIT 

MILWAUKEE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BROOKLYN 

(Daarborn  Station)  MINNEAPOLIS 

SEAHLE 

buffalo 

ERIE,  PA. 

NEWPORT.  KY. 

ST.  CHARLES,  ILL 

INDIANAPOLIS 

NEW  YORK 

ST.  LOUIS 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 

ATLANTIC  LITHOGRAPHIC  &  PRINTING  DIVISION 

DONALDSON  LITHOGRAPHING  DIVISION 

ERIE  LITHOGRAPHING  &  PRINTING  DIVISION 

PALMER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  DIVISION 

W.  F.  POWERS  DIVISION 

THEO.  A.  SCHMIDT  LITHOGRAPHING  DIVISION 
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U.  S.  Standards  as  a  Basis  For 

Purchasing  Cannery  Raw  Products 

by  R.  R.  Pailthorp 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  Raw 
Products  Conference,  Convention  of  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Wednesday,  January  27,  1937. 


The  purchase  of  raw  products  on  the  basis  of  U.  S. 
standards  began  in  a  small  way  about  ten  years 
ago  when  tomatoes  for  canning  were  first  paid  for 
according  to  the  percentages  of  U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  No. 
2,  and  Culls  delivered. 

At  first,  canners  and  growers  alike  were  skeptical 
of  such  a  radical  departure  from  the  old  practice  of 
contracting  on  the  basis  of  a  fiat  price  per  ton.  The 
fiat  price  method  of  contract  is  often  accompanied  by 
the  practice  of  canners  docking  growers  deliveries  in 
years  of  heavy  production  and  for  growers  to  retaliate 
by  delivering  large  amounts  of  culls  when  the  crop  is 
short.  However,  in  spite  of  extreme  variations  in 
growing  conditions  with  wide  fluctuations  in  quality, 
the  use  of  U.  S.  standards  has  increased  each  year 
until,  during  the  1936  canning  season,  approximately 
566,000  tons  of  tomatoes  for  canning  and  for  manu¬ 
facture  were  officially  certified  according  to  the  U.  S. 
standards.  This  inspection  service  was  carried  on 
last  year  in  11  States  in  cooperation  with  State  agen¬ 
cies.  In  two  other  States  additional  tonnage  of  toma¬ 
toes  was  inspected  on  a  purely  State  basis.  There  is 
also  a  large  undetermined  tonnage  which  is  purchased 
on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  grades  but  is  not  officially 
inspected. 

While  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  standards  for  tomatoes 
was  increasing,  grades  for  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning  were  recommended  and  used  by  canners 
a*s  a  basis  for  contracts.  In  1929  standards  for  apples 
for  canning  were  issued.  These  were  followed  by 
grades  for  spinach,  red  sour  cherries,  cabbage  for 
kraut  manufacture,  sweet  corn,  and  cucumbers  for 
pickling. 

All  fruit  and  vegetable  grading  and  inspection  work 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
based  upon  sample  inspection.  Representative  samples, 
usually  three  packages,  are  selected  from  grower’s 
loads  as  they  are  delivered  to  the  cannery.  These 
samples  are  dumped  onto  a  table  and  the  individual 
fruits  or  vegetables  are  sorted  into  seperate  piles 
according  to  their  quality  as  determined  by  grade 
specifications.  Each  pile  is  counted  or  weighed  and 
the  percentage  of  each  grade  computed.  These  per¬ 
centages  are  then  applied  to  the  whole  load  from  which 
the  sample  was  secured. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  grading  work  it  was  thought 
that  the  inspection  system  would  be  too  expensive  and 
cumbersome  at  very  large  canneries.  However,  at  one 
cannery  approximately  25  licensed  inspectors  and  25 
helpers  have  been  used  each  season  during  the  last 


several  years.  Some  times  these  inspectors  have  in¬ 
spected  more  than  5,000  tons  of  tomatoes  a  day. 

Although  the  inspection  of  raw  products  for  canning 
has  been  generally  satisfactory,  occasionally  there  is 
considerable  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  both  canners 
and  growers.  The  usual  reason  for  this  dissatisfaction 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  prices  paid.  Occasionally  a 
canner  attempts  to  use  the  grades  simply  to  secure 
cheap  tomatoes.  When  the  grower  begins  to  receive 
low  returns  for  good  quality  stock  he  becomes  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Then  the  canner  attempts  to  influence  the 
inspector  to  score  more  leniently  for  fear  of  losing  his 
growers.  Some  times  a  canner  expects  the  inspector 
to  vary  his  grading  according  to  the  size  of  the  crop. 
When  the  crop  appears  to  be  rather  light,  this  canner 
wants  lenient  grading  but  just  as  soon  as  indications 
point  to  a  large  crop  he  requests  stricter  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  grade.  Such  a  system  would  be  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  old  system  of  contract  which  specified 
perfect  tomatoes  which  no  grower  could  deliver,  and 
loads  were  docked  or  not  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
cannery  superintendent  or  his  assistant. 

Fortunately  canners  who  attempt  to  use  undue  in¬ 
fluence  upon  inspectors  are  relatively  few.  However, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  lack  the  foresight  to  see 
the  advantages  that  would  be  theirs  in  future  improve¬ 
ment  of  deliveries  if  they  adopt  definite  grades  upon 
which  fair  prices  could  be  established,  and  then  left 
the  decision  as  to  quality  to  an  unbiased  inspector  who 
was  not  influenced  by  either  canner  or  grower. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  inspection  service 
that  where  proper  prices  and  price  differentials  for 
different  grades  are  established  in  contracts  between 
growers  and  canners  there  is  seldom  any  serious  fric¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  grading  work. 

Canners  who  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  establish¬ 
ing  proper  prices  and  price  differentials  and  who 
desire  the  inspector  to  vary  grade  interpretations  from 
week  to  week  or  even  season  to  season,  possibly  should 
resume  their  old  forms  of  contract.  The  inspection 
service  has  found  it  rather  expensive  to  have  super¬ 
visors  spend  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  time  at 
canneries  operating  under  these  conditions.  The 
greater  the  length  of  time  a  supervisor  is  required  to 
remain  at  one  cannery,  the  less  time  he  can  give  to 
the  supervision  of  the  rest  of  the  canneries.  Additional 
supervisors,  if  necessary,  would  solve  the  problem  but 
this  will  mean  higher  costs  to  all  canners,  which  is 
something  to  be  avoided  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
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Canners  should  not  expect  to  be  successful  in  the 
use  of  the  U.  S.  standards  if  they  establish  prices 
based  only  on  the  principle  of  saving  money  by  not 
paying  anything  for  culls.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  old  system  of  contracts  canners  specified 
perfect  raw  stock,  they  received  and  paid  for  culls, 
which  were  included  in  growers’  deliveries.  While  it 
is  true  that  canners  did  some  docking,  very  often  it 
was  a  hit  or  miss  system  and  seldom  done,  if  ever,  in 
a  light  crop  year.  We  are  not  recommending  payment 
for  culls  but  we  do  think  that  the  savings  on  culls 
should  be  expended  in  the  form  of  a  premium  for  the 
best  quality  stock.  Increased  efficiency  in  the  factory 
and  better  quality  finished  products  should  more  than 
compensate  the  canner  for  the  cost  of  inspection. 

The  U.  S.  grades  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  contract 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  method  that  appears  pro¬ 
ductive  of  best  results  is  that  by  which  the  grower  is 
paid  different  prices  for  each  grade  according  to  its 
relative  value  to  the  canner.  One  price  for  U.  S.  No. 
2’s,  a  premium  price  for  U.  S.  No.  I’s,  and  suitable 
penalties  for  culls  seem  to  bring  best  results.  A 
premium  for  the  No.  I’s  offers  an  inducement  for  the 
grower  to  strive  to  deliver  better  stock  while  a  penalty 
for  culls  tends  to  cause  him  to  leave  such  stock  in  the 
field. 

Occasionally  a  canner  contracts  at  a  flat  price  for 
No.  I’s  and  No.  2’s  combined  and  nothing  for  culls. 
The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  there  is  no  induce¬ 
ment  whatever  for  the  grower  to  deliver  stock  any 
better  than  the  lower  limits  of  the  No.  2  grade. 
Another  argument  against  this  system  is  that  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  penalty  only,  it  antagonizes  the  grower 
who  thinks  that  the  canner  is  simply  using  the  grades 
to  justify  dockages  or  rejections  and  thus  secure 
cheaper  products.  This  antagonism  can  often  be  over¬ 
come  and  the  support  of  the  growers  secured  through 
payment  of  a  premium  for  the  better  quality  stock. 
Such  a  permium  helps  to  convince  the  grower  of  the 
canner’s  sincerity  in  demanding  better  quality  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  also  gives  the  grower  an  incentive  to  give 
more  attention  to  proper  cultivation,  fertilization  and 
harvesting  of  his  crop  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  deliver 
a  higher  percentage  of  better  quality  stock. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  inspection  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  canning  is  as  follows : 

Tomatoes.  Practical  U.  S.  standards  for  tomatoes 
for  canning  were  first  issued  and  used  at  3  canneries 
in  Maryland  in  1926.  Indiana  was  the  first  State  to 
use  the  grades  extensively  and  now  the  use  of  the 
tomato  standards  has  spread  to  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

In  1930,  131,857  tons  were  inspected.  In  1935,  the 
tonnage  had  increased  to  488,480  tons.  The  estimated 
total  tonnage  for  1936  was  566,000  tons  which  is  29 
per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  tonnage  produced  for 
cannery  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  inspection  figures  in  1935,  the  un¬ 
weighted  average  grades  of  tomatoes  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  were  63  per  cent  No.  1,  32  per  cent 
No.  2  and  5  per  cent  culls. 

Cannery  Apples.  U.  S.  standards  for  apples  for 
canning  were  issued  in  1929.  Their  use  has  been  con¬ 


fined  principally  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
1929,  2,239  tons  were  inspected.  This  amount  in¬ 
creased  to  16,016  tons  in  1935. 

Spinach.  U.  S.  standards  for  spinach  for  canning 
were  recommended  in  1930.  They  have  been  used  only 
in  New  York.  Although  their  use  has  not  spread  to 
other  sections,  practically  the  same  canners  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  contract  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  since 
the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  tonnage  inspected 
varies  from  1,300  to  2,900  tons. 

Red  Sour  Cherries.  U.  S.  standards  were  recom¬ 
mended  in  1931  when  8,134  tons  were  inspected.  Their 
use  is  confined  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  During  1935,  17,457  tons  were  inspected 
on  the  basis  of  the  U..S.  standards. 

Kraut  Cabbage.  Standards  for  cabbage  for  kraut 
manufacture  were  issued  in  1932  but  they  have  been 
used  only  to  a  limited  extent.  During  the  1935  season 
3,972  tons  were  inspected  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 

Sweet  Corn.  Standards  for  sweet  corn  for  canning 
were  first  recommended  in  1932  and  then  revised  in 
1935.  These  standards  have  been  used  principally  in 
Maine  but  have  also  been  used  at  a  few  canneries  in 
Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Maine  they 
were  used  at  13  canneries  in  1934.  In  1936,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  canneries  using  the  standards  increased  to  33 
and  an  estimated  total  of  40,000  tons  were  inspected. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickling.  The  most  recent  standards 
were  issued  in  December,  1936,  for  cucumbers  for 
pickling.  In  1935,  780  tons  of  cucumbers  for  pickling 
were  inspected  in  Ohio  on  the  basis  of  specifications 
which  were  similar  to  the  present  recommended 
standards. 

Studies  are  continuing  with  a  view  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  standards  for  peas  and  for  beans.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  maturity  is  so  important  in  each  of  these  com¬ 
modities  that  the  Department  is  reluctant  to  issue 
standards  without  some  mechanical  means  by  which 
inspectors  may  definitely  determine  quality.  However, 
some  of  the  studies  indicate  that  this  problem  may  be 
solved  in  the  near  future. 

The  use  of  the  U.  S.  standards  for  tomatoes  for 
cannery  purposes  has  far  outdistanced  the  use  of 
standards  for  the  several  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning.  While  this  was  to  be  expected  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  crop,  it  would  seem  that  the  use 
of  the  other  standards  should  have  increased  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  canners  who 
started  to  use  them  have  continued  to  do  so  each  year. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  grades  are  prac¬ 
tical.  Possibly  their  use  has  not  become  more  exten¬ 
sive  because  canners  believe  that  the  grades  will  not 
meet  their  particular  conditions.  If  this  is  the  reason, 
perhaps  a  demonstration  of  the  grades  would  prove 
their  practicability,  or  show  the  need  of  some  modifica¬ 
tion.  Experience  has  shown  that  canners  often  differ 
widely  in  their  opinions  regarding  specifications  for 
standards  and  we  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  best 
ideas  of  the  industry  together  in  formulating  standard 
grades.  However,  some  canners  prefer  to  carry  on 
according  to  their  own  individual  ideas  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  real  standardization.  A  few  examples  will 
emphasize  this  point. 
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A  PEDIGREE  18  YEARS  LONG 


For  18  long  years  has  the  Indiana  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation  thru  the  co-operation  of  Purdue  University 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  hred  this  seed  for 
its  members  to  assure  high  yield  of  a  real  Quality 
Canning  Variety. 

CERTIFIED  By — the  State  of  Indiana  and  Purdue 

University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

INDIANA-BALTIMORE 

TOMATO  SEED 

Now  offered  the  entire  industry  to  step  up  the 
quality  of  the  canned  product. 


Certified  Indiana  Canners  Association 
INDIANA-BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 
$2.50  per  lb.,  F.O.B.  Indiana  shipping  point 


INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSN.,  INC.,  SSSSHStSf* 


PURE  LINED  FOR  CANNING  QUALITY 


The  new  Jiic  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  the  pre¬ 
cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  husking  com  at 
great  speed,  without  waste.  The  new  ^le  Cutter  (left)  is 
designed  and  constructed  to  cut  with  unequalled  accuracy 
all  of  the  com  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and 
nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 

Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped 
machines  are  built  by  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  machine  tool  manufacturers, 

Rockford  Drilling  Mach¬ 
ine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 


Rockford,  Illinois. 

V'^rite  for  descriptive  literature  covering  Corn 
Canning  Equipment  and  the  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihhe  lUKTinriEiDt  Westminster. Md. 


BUILT  RIGHT 


HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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We  have  found  a  few  instances  where  most  canners 
in  a  given  territory  use  the  U.  S.  grades  as  a  basis  for 
contract  but  a  few  canners  make  exceptions  in  their 
contracts  which  modify  the  grades  so  that  they  are 
either  more  strict  or  more  lenient  than  the  actual  grade 
specifications.  When  this  occurs  we  generally  find  that 
many  growers  and  canners  become  critical  of  the 
grading  work  and  attempt  to  put  the  blame  upon  the 
inspectors  instead  of  where  it  properly  belongs.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  canners  in  the  same  territory  could 
use  the  same  grades  as  a  basis  for  contract  and  thus 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  criticism  which  now  occurs. 
When  one  canner  accepts  a  raw  product  of  a  certain 
quality  that  another  canner  refuses  to  accept  there  is 
bound  to  be  dissatisfaction  among  the  growers.  Look¬ 
ing  at  this  question  from  a  national  viewpoint  it  may 
be  that  there  are  certain  sections  which  cannot  advan¬ 
tageously  contract  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  grades  as 
written  due  to  variations  in  quality  which  are  not 
seasonal  but  are  to  be  expected  year  after  year.  Only 
in  such  instances  does  it  seem  advisable  to  deviate  from 
the  requirements  in  the  U.  S.  grades  when  contracting 
on  that  basis.  When  the  majority  of  canners  in  the 
same  producing  section  are  willing  to  accept  their  raw 
products  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  standards  as  written, 
it  appears  logical  to  assume  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
an  individual  canner  to  make  exceptions  to  such  stan¬ 
dards  unless  he  is  manufacturing  a  different  type  of 
finished  product.  For  example,  canners  using  the  U. 
S.  Standards  for  Canning  Apples  would  no  doubt 
modify  the  standards  depending  upon  whether  or  not 
they  were  manufacturing  apple  sauce  or  sliced  apples. 

Inability  of  canners  to  agree  upon  definite  methods 
of  purchase  is  illustrated  by  the  following  practice. 
Seven  canners  in  the  same  State  used  the  inspection 
service.  At  3  canneries,  one  price  was  paid  for  the 
No.  I’s,  another  for  the  No.  2’s,  and  nothing  for  culls. 
At  3  other  canneries,  the  same  price  was  paid  for 
No.  I’s  and  No.  2’s  and  nothing  was  paid  for  culls. 
At  the  seventh  cannery,  one  price  was  paid  for  the 
No.  I’s  and  another  price  for  the  No.  2’s  and  culls 
together. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  problem  which  is  con¬ 
fronted  when  attempts  are  made  to  establish  standard 
methods  of  purchase.  If  the  canning  industry  desires 
to  purchase  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning 
on  uniform  standards  they  can  facilitate  such  action 
by  trying  to  harmonize  their  contract  practices  with 
those  of  other  canners,  and  particularly  those  who 
operate  in  the  same  producing  sections.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  it  appears  that  there  are  no  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  raw  product  requirements  of  the  various 
canners  but  that  there  are  simply  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  after  all  the  securing  of  better  quality 
raw  products.  It  would  seem  that  a  greater  spirit  of 
active  cooperation  between  canners  is  desirable  if 
uniform  methods  and  standards  are  to  be  used  by  the 
canners  in  their  purchases  of  raw  products. 

In  closing  I  want  you  all  to  know  that  we  appreciate 
the  splendid  cooperation  which  canners  have  extended 
to  us  in  formulating  standards  for  raw  products.  We 
feel  that  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  service 
to  both  canners  and  growers  in  this  field  of  research. 


JOBBER  COMMITTEES  NAMED 

By  “OBSERVER” 

H.  TYLER,  president  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 

•  this  week  announced  the  appointment  of 
standing  committees  for  1937,  including  two  commit¬ 
tees  which  will  have  close  relations  with  the  canning 
industry.  These  two  committees  are  as  follows: 

Canners’  Conference — Arthur  P.  Williams,  R.  C. 
Williams  &  Co.,  New  York,  chairman;  Victor  Hanf, 
Charles  &  Co.,  New  York;  J.  E.  Timberlake,  Thomas 
&  Howard,  Columbia,  S.  C.;  Edward  N.  Brown,  Jr., 

J.  S.  Brown  Mercantile  Co.,  Denver;  Samuel  Ranzoni, 

S.  &  W.  Fine  Foods,  Inc.,  San  Francisco ;  Leo  J.  Bushey, 
Oakford  &  Fahnestock,  Peoria,  Ill. ;  D.  S.  Sayre,  Hagen, 
Ratcliff  &  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  H.  E.  Eavey,  Eavey 
Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio;  S.  B.  Steele,  Steele,  Wedeles  &  Co., 
Chicago;  J.  T.  Griffin,  Griffin  Grocer  Co.,  Muskogee, 
Okla. ;  J.  E.  Wilcuts,  Stone-Ordean-Wells  Co.,  Duluth; 

J.  E.  Sweeney,  Jonathan  Levi  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; 
Roy  L.  Davidson,  M.  O’Connor  &  Co.,  Indianapolis;  L. 
H.  Joannes,  Joannes  Bros.  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  B.  P. 
Flickinger,  S.  M.  Flickinger  Co.,  Buffalo ;  R.  B.  Stevens, 
Jordan,  Stevens  Co.,  Minneapolis;  Jerome  Jacobs, 
Wallace,  Burton  &  Davis  Co.,  New  York  City ;  Hugo  F. 
Jaburg,  Jaburg  Bros.,  New  York  City ;  B.  F.  McDonald, 
Springfield  Grocer  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. ;  Harry  C. 
Gorin,  Litchfield  Grocer  Co.,  Litchfield,  Ill.;  P.  D. 
Bockfinger,  Morey  Mercantile  Co.,  Denver;  Sherman 
J.  Sexton,  John  Sexton  &  Co.,  Chicago ;  K.  J.  Day, 
Kentucky  Wholesale  Co.,  Pikeville,  Ky.,  and  Campbell 
Holton,  Campbell  Holton  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Containers  Committee — Joseph  B.  Alexander,  Alfred 
Lowry  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  chairman;  C.  Pascarella, 
Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  New  York  City ;  W.  S.  Shep¬ 
pard,  W.  E.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  Md. ;  Max  A. 
Kuehn,  A.  Kuehn  Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ;  H.  W.  Butter¬ 
field,  C.  A.  King  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  F.  T.  Danne- 
miller,  Dannemiller  Grocery  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  H.  L. 
Webster,  Forest  City  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Rockford, 
Ill.;  Robert  R.  Hess,  McLain  Grocery  Co.,  Massillon, 
Ohio;  Merle  Whitwam,  Park  Grant  Co.,  Watertown, 
S.  D. ;  H.  H.  Christie,  M.  O’Connor  &  Co.,  Indianapolis ; 
R.  B.  Willsee,  Gilbert  Grocery  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  J.  M.  Waterson,  Campbell  Holton  &  Co.,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill. 

NATIONAL  GROCERS’  WEEK 

LANS  for  staging  National  Retail  Grocers’  Week, 
April  5-10,  have  been  completed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  and  other  trade 
groups  cooperating  in  the  movement.  The  week  will 
be  devoted  to  publicizing  and  promoting  individual 
retail  grocers. 

Preparations  have  been  made  for  an  elaborate  variety 
of  physical  material  with  which  to  dress  the  grocery 
stores  of  the  country  in  gala  attire  for  the  week,  in¬ 
cluding  store  posters,  cards,  stickers,  window  cards 
and  other  display  material. 

The  display  campaign  will  revolve  around  the  slogan, 
‘Tt  Pays  to  Know  Your  Grocer.”  Through  all  avenues 
of  suggestion  possible,  it  will  be  the  aim  to  encourage 
a  closer  personal  acquaintance  between  the  individual 
grocer  and  the  consuming  public. 
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**It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Dependable  protection 


at  minimum  cost 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  ol  can  sizes 


The  Closest  Approach 
To  Self-Insurance 
For  The  Canner 


RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 

FEWEST  PARTS 
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Annual  Convention 

National  Pickle  Packers  Association^lnc. 

Palmer  House,  Chicago,  January  27,  1937 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT  LA  FRANCE 

N  his  report  to  members,  President  LaPrance  spoke  in  part 

as  follows: 

“Once  again  we  meet  at  the  beginning  of  another  year,  per¬ 
haps  more  encouraged  with  the  outlook  than  we  have  been  at 
the  same  period  in  the  last  number  of  years. 

1936  has  passed  into  history,  we  have  emerged  from  the 
anxieties,  which  our  problems  presented  in  a  happier  frame  of 
mind  than  for  some  time  past;  we  have  made  progress  towards 
returning  to  normal  and  now  find  ourselves  in  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  than  the  industry  has  occupied  in  a  long  time. 

We  have  come  through  an  abnormal  year  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  crops  and  business  activity  during  periods  when  ordi¬ 
narily  quiet  business  in  our  lines  prevail. 

The  severe  drought  through  which  the  country  passed  at  the 
height  of  the  growing  season  gave  cause  for  anxiety  to  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  An  accentuated  demand  sprang  up  to 
acquire  foodstuffs  in  anticipation  of  shortage  and  a  heavy 
movement  of  merchandise.  The  markets  attained  stronger  posi¬ 
tions  and  reserve  stocks  disappeared  rapidly. 

Then  as  if  by  miracle.  Nature  came  to  the  rescue  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  by  furnishing  much  needed  moisture  and 
followed  it  through  the  Fall  months  with  favorable  growing 
weather  and  the  absence  of  killing  frosts  so  prevalent  in  normal 
years. 

Business  conditions  through  the  latter  months  of  the  year 
exceeded  expectations  in  spite  of  the  outlook  for  strong  reces¬ 
sion  following  the  abnormal  early  activity. 

We  now  enter  the  new  year  in  the  most  comfortable  position 
we  have  been  in  for  many  years.  As  we  approach  the  expected 
cycle  of  prosperous  times,  our  stocks  seem  barely  sufficient  to 
carry  through  based  on  the  consumption  of  last  year. 

Obviously,  the  opportunity  is  open  to  us  to  market  our  hold- 
ingfs  at  reasonable  profits  rather  than  to  dissipate  them  through 
the  process  of  ruinous  competition. 

The  matter  of  acreage  is  now  the  all  important  program 
ahead.  We  have  at  our  command  accurate  statistical  knowledge 
of  stocks  now  in  existence,  the  normal  consumption  of  our 
products,  and  from  our  individual  experience  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  own  requirements. 

To  supply  such  requirements  should  be  our  ambition.  Over 
expansion  and  over  production  have  proved  very  unprofitable 
and  in  many  cases  almost  disastrous.  An  ample  supply  with¬ 
out  an  over  abundance  is  the  ideal,  which  should  be  the  objective. 

When  we  met  here  in  October  the  entire  country  was  engaged 
in  a  violent  Presidential  Campaign  the  outcome  of  which  has 
been  decided  by  an  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  past  ad¬ 
ministration.  To  cheerfully  and  cooperatively  abide  by  the 
results  of  an  election  is  characteristic  of  the  American  people. 

Laws  enacted  by  the  last  Congress  and  those  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  at  the  coming  sessions  will  not  encounter  the  resistance 
and  difficulty  in  enforcement  as  was  anticipated.  Conformative 
acceptance  of  these  laws  are  a  mandate  and  in  the  preparing 
of  our  programs  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Social  Security  Laws  are  now  in  operation  and  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  requirements.  Increased  revenues  required 
by  the  Government  will  be  reffected  in  added  taxes  to  industry. 
The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  has  been  more  or  less  dor¬ 
mant  since  its  enactment,  is  now  assuming  force  and  will  require 
adherence,  if  we  wish  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 


Labor  unrest  throughout  the  country  gives  rise  to  anxiety. 
The  revival  of  NR  A  and  AAA  in  the  regulation  of  industry 
and  agriculture  is  not  at  all  improbable.  Wages  and  hours  of 
labor  are  engrossing  the  minds  of  labor  and  prices  paid  the 
farmer  for  his  products  are  popular  with  agricultural  activities. 

Infiation  in  price  of  all  commodities  seem  necessary  to  meet 
the  trend  of  the  times  in  which  we  now  live  infiuenced  by  the 
rising  costs  of  doing  business.  It  is  well  to  ponder  upon  all  of 
the  conditions  now  abroad  in  the  shaping  of  our  programs  of 
the  future. 

Never  in  the  history  of  American  business  has  it  so  needed 
the  guidance  of  collective  effort.  Trade  Associations  now  have 
become  indispensable  in  the  orderly  operation  of  various  busi¬ 
ness  activities.  Their  support  is  a  necessary  operating  expense, 
the  returns  from  such  investments  a  profitable  avenue  of  busi¬ 
ness  endeavors. 

The  National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  now  has  passed 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  of  existence.  It  has  proved  its 
worth  in  the  past  and  now  is  equipped  to  render  the  most 
valuable  service  of  its  life  time.  To  render  one  hundred  per 
cent  service,  it  must  embrace  the  entire  industry.  Every  unit 
be  it  small  or  large  should  affiliate  and  I  urge  every  member  to 
exert  every  effort  at  his  command  in  bringing  in  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  every  packer  in  the  country  not  now  a  member.” 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER— Mr.  C.  J.  Sutphen  read 
the  treasurer's  report  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1936.  His  audited  report  showed 
total  receipts  for  the  period  of  $4,389.62,  which  added  to  a 
balance  of  $1,546.11  on  hand  January  1,  1936,  made  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  year  of  $5,935.74.  Disbursements  for  the  year 
totaled  $4,005.48  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  January  1,  1937 
of  $1,930.26.  Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  passed  the 
treasurer’s  report  was  ordered  approved  and  filed. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Balza,  Mr.  Charles  Walker  and  Mr.  Earl  G.  Von 
Holten  were  then  appointed  tellers  to  open  and  count  the  bal¬ 
lots  for  election  of  officers  and  directors. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WISH  to  summarize  herewith  the  activities  of  the  Secretary’s 
office  during  the  past  year  and  developments  of  interest  in 
the  industry  since  our  annual  meeting  held  at  this  hotel  on 
January  22,  1936.  During  the  past  year,  as  you  all  know  from 
your  own  experience  and  from  the  reports  which  have  been 
read  at  our  June,  1936,  and  October,  1936,  meetings,  the  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  pickles  has  been  very  well  maintained.  On 
the  supply  side  the  situation  has  also  been  favorable  during 
the  past  year  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
production  of  cucumbers  for  pickles,  according  to  Association 
figures,  of  26  per  cent  in  1936  over  1935  production.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  figures  on  cucumber  production  for  1936 
showed  a  22  per  cent  increase  over  1935  and  a  total  production 
for  last  year  which  was  24  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
production  for  the  5  years  from  1928  to  1932. 

Meetings  of  your  Board  of  Directors  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  of  importance  to  the  industry.  Among  the  subjects 
considered  during  these  directors’  meetings  have  been  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  educational  and  publicity  program,  the  question  of 
emergency  freight  charges  on  pickles,  labor  problems  arising 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  manufacturer  for  goods  packed, 
standards  for  cucuml^rs  for  pickling  and  a  check-up  on  the 
use  of  saccharine,  copper  and  alum  in  the  manufacture  of 
pickles.  Some  of  these  questions  considered  at  our  board  meet- 
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Langsenkamp 

STAINLESS  STEEL  TANKS 


They  serve  better.  They  last  longer. 
Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  are 
designed  by  men  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  requirements  they  must  meet. 
They  are  made  of  material  of  the  correct 
thickness,  by  craftsmen  whose  skill  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  the  high  standard  required  by 
a  shop  that  has  built  quality  tanks  and 
kettles  for  over  70  years. 

Langsenkamp  builds  stainless  steel  tanks 


of  any  size  to  standard  or  special  specifi¬ 
cations.  They  are  furnished  complete, 
ready  to  set  up,  if  desired,  equipped  with 
all  connections,  coils  (stainless  steel  or 
copper),  agitators,  etc. 

The  keenest  buyers  prefer  Langsenkamp 
Tanks  because  they  are  better  buys. 
The  installation  below  represents  6  of  28 
tanks  built  on  one  order  for  a  large 
packer  of  tomato  products.  Let  us  know 
your  needs. 


aThe  LanKaenkamp 
Hot-Break  Tank  shown 
above  is  an  example  of 
Lanssenkamp  Stainless 
Steel  Tanks  supplied 
with  all  necessary  out¬ 
lets  and  completely 
equipped  with  coils,  im¬ 
peller  (avitator),  indi¬ 
vidual  motor,  etc.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  single  unit  juice 
heating  tank  completely 
equipped. 


aThe  above  represents 
a  Langsenkamp  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Tank  of 
Standard  design  for 
preheating  or  storage. 
Channel  steel  legs  elec¬ 
trically  welded  to  top 
and  bottom  bands  make 
tank  strong  and  rigid. 
Below  is  a  Langsenkamp 
Tank  equipped  with  im¬ 
proved  ’36  Kook-More 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Eastern  Shore  RepresentaUve:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  I^G  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative;  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative: 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commsssson 

Gunned  and  Ganners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


Tomato 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarto 


Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINU 
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ings  will,  no  doubt,  come  up  for  discussion  later  in  this  meeting. 
During  the  past  year  the  membership  of  the  Association  has 
continued  to  be  well  maintained  and  several  new  members 
added  to  our  organization.  Finances,  as  Mr.  Sutphen’s. report 
has  shown,  are  also  adequate  to  carry  on  our  regular  work. 
No  legislation  of  importance  detrimental  to  the  pickle  packing 
industry  has  come  to  our  attention,  although  some  months  ago, 
there  was  a  movement  underway  in  California  to  compel  all 
pickle  manufacturers  to  cover  salting  tanks  in  the  open. 

Reports  on  salt  stock  on  hand  were  received  from  40  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  the  following: 

SALT  STOCK  CARRYOVER-^ANUARY  1,  1937 


Bushels 

Vat  runs  .  812,897 

Large  .  867,609 

Nubs  .  503,629 

Broken  and  Hollow .  119,607 

TOTAL  . 2,303,642 


The  above  40  reporting  members  constituted  46.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  acreage  of  the  country  based  upon  their  reports  of 
actual  1936  acreage  as  compared  with  total  acreage  for  the 
United  States  as  set  forth  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  report  dated  December  18,  1936.  On  this  basis,  there 
would  be  an  indicated  supply  of  salt  stock  on  hand  for  the 
entire  industry  as  of  January  1,  1937,  of  4,997,000  bushels. 
One  year  ago  the  total  salt  stock  carry-over  was  4,233,000 
bushels.  The  above  40  members  reported  18,262  casks  of  genu¬ 
ine  dills  on  hand  as  of  January  1,  1937.  A  year  ago  the 
carry-over  of  genuine  dills  was  15,135  casks.  Members  who 
reported  on  contemplated  acreage  for  1937  indicated  their 
intention  of  planting  44,560  acres.  These  same  members  in 

1936  had  actual  acreage  of  40,806  acres.  Therefore,  their  re¬ 
ports  to  date  would  indicate  an  increase  of  9.2  per  cent  in 

1937  acreage  over  1936.  Applying  the  same  percentage  esti¬ 
mate  to  the  acreage  figures  as  were  used  in  figuring  carry-over 
there  would  be  an  indicated  acreage  for  the  entire  country  of 
96,659  acres  as  compared  with  actual  producing  acreage  in 
1936  of  88,390  acres  according  to  the  latest  U.  S.  Department 
of  Ag^riculture  report. 

REPORT  ON  EDUCATIONAL  AND  PUBLICITY  PROGRAM 

This  report  on  our  activities  in  the  publicity  and  educational 
program  covers  the  work  which  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year  which  has  for  its  primary  purpose  the  increasing  of  the 
consumption  of  pickles  through  well-directed  information  and 
suggestions  on  the  use  of  pickles. 

During  the  past  year  stories  and  pictures  illustrating  and 
pointing  out  new  and  unusual  means  of  including  pickles  in 
the  daily  menu  have  been  sent  out  to  a  selected  list  of  news¬ 
papers  and  publications  in  the  larger  cities.  Samples  of  the 
various  stories  and  pictures  which  we  have  sent  out  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  program  you  will  see  from  the  copies  of  our 
miniature  newspaper  “Pickles  in  the  News”  which  we  have 
distributed  for  your  information.  Although  we  have  not  sent 
out  publicity  and  educational  releases  every  month  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  tried  to  space  and  time  our  releases  to 
assure  them  of  the  best  reception  by  the  food  editors,  and  by 
so  doing  have  obtained  the  acceptance  of  our  material  by  news¬ 
papers  in  practically  every  larger  city  in  the  country.  The 
total  circulation  of  newspapers  and  publications  using  our 
copy  and  from  which  we  have  received  clippings  of  our  mate¬ 
rial  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  12,305,000,  or  an  average 
circulation  of  slightly  over  1,000,000  per  month. 

We  have  kept  the  expenditures  for  the  educational  and  pub¬ 
licity  program  as  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  our 
budget,  and  in  view  of  the  results  accomplished  believe  that 
we  would  be  justified  in  continuing  this  work  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Price,  and 
passed,  it  was  moved  that  members  of  the  Association  be 
invited  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  be  used  to  continue  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  publicity  program  carried  on  by  the  Secretary. 
As  a  part  of  the  same  motion  it  was  also  moved  that  $500  be 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Association  to  he 
expended  for  carrying  on  the  educational  and  publicity  work. 


The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  general  discussion  on 
acreage  as  well  as  other  comments  by  members  present  would 
indicate  that  a  moderate  increase  in  acreage  for  1937  over 
1936  was  a  reasonable  probability,  although  most  members 
present  seemed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  keeping  acreage 
contracts  within  reasonable  bounds  in  comparison  with  last 
year. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Upon  request  of  President  LaFrance,  the  tellers  of  election 
made  their  report,  which  showed  that  the  following  members 
had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  and  they  were 
thereupon  declared  elected  to  the  offices  shown  below: 

Officers  and  Directors 

President:  Mr.  E.  S.  LaFrance,  Pepin  Pickling  Co.,  Winona, 
Minn.  Vice-President:  Mr.  Earl  Price,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago,  Ill.  Treasurer:  Mr.  C.  J.  Sutphen,  C.  J.  Sutphen  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Directors 

L.  W.  Hathaway,  Chicago,  Ill.;  G.  S.  Callender,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  F.  0.  Brown,  Chicago,  Ill.;  L.  H.  Bond,  Oconto,  Wise.; 
Lees  Ballinger,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Lewis  Sherman,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
William  Woodward,  Marengo,  Ill. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  passed,  it  was  moved 
that  the  election  of  officers  and  directors  be  made  unanimous. 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  Mr.  LaFrance  thanked  the  members 
present  for  their  continued  expression  of  confidence  and  stated 
that  although  he  had  not  wished  to  assume  the  duties  of  an 
officer  of  the  Association  for  another  year  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  fulfill  such  duties  for  one  more  year  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

Mr.  Earl  Price  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  was  requested  by 
the  Chairman  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  members  present  the 
discussion  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Directors  regarding  the 
use  of  saccharine  for  sweetening  pickles  and  the  use  of  copper 
for  coloring.  Mr.  Price  stated  that  an  increasing  volume  of 
pickles  sweetened  with  saccharine  was  being  sold  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  without  being  properly  labeled.  These  pickles, 
he  stated,  were  being  sold  locally  as  “sweet  pickles,”  which  was 
in  violation  of  the  law  which  provides  that  pickles  sweetened 
with  saccharine  should  be  designated  as  such,  and  should  not 
be  sold  as  “sweet  pickles,”  inasmuch  as  this  latter  term  is  only 
used  rightly  in  referring  to  pickles  sweetened  with  sugar. 

The  sale  of  pickles  sweetened  with  saccharine,  he  pointed 
out,  was  likely  to  spread  to  the  disadvantage  of  packers  who 
were  using  higher  cost  sugar,  unless  steps  were  taken  to  see 
that  those  concerns  using  saccharine  for  sweetening  purposes 
set  forth  the  fact  on  their  labels  and  did  not  sell  their  goods 
in  the  market  as  “sweet  pickles.”  He  also  called  attention  to 
the  increasing  use  of  copper  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  pickles 
as  indicative  of  another  trend  away  from  accepted  methods  of 
merchandising  in  the  industry. 

Adjournment  was  voted  at  2:30  P.  M. 


OVERFLOW  RULE — ^Application  filed  last  year  by 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  to 
place  wholesale  grocers  on  a  par  with  meat  packers,  by 
revising  the  Overflow  Rule,  has  been  approved.  This 
revision  will  cover  shipments  moving  in  Official  Classi¬ 
fication  Territory  and  that  known  as  the  Western 
Trunk  Line  territory. 

The  revision  of  the  overflow  rule  means  that  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  may  use  two  refrigerator  cars  without  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  less  carload  rate  on  the  over¬ 
flow,  which  had  been  required  previous  to  the  approval 
of  the  jobbers’  petition.  The  carriers  have  not  as  yet 
definitely  determined  upon  the  effective  date  of  the 
change. 
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A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF 

PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT|GREATER  PROFITS 


rilHEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly 
out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  dur¬ 
ing  the  hulling  process.  They  improve  the 
quality  of  the  pack  because  the  peas  saved 
are  the  most  tender  ones  that  are  in  the 
pods,  and  because  they  very  efficiently 
thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  Icurge  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patented 
features. 


#  The  sturdy  construction 
and  low  up-keep  cost  cure 
greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

^larmfinturers  nf  Vmer.v,  Viner  Feeders,  Erisila^e  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 

INCORPORATED 

»  o 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


A  Rod  Split  and  Skin 
Remover  &  Washer 

would  have  improved  your 
packs  of  Peas  and  Lima  Beans, 
May  we  show  you  how  ? 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

*‘^The  Original  Grader  House** 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  ANNUAL  WISCONSIN  CANNERS  SCHOOL  will  be 
held  at  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison, 
Wis.,  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  19-20. 

The  program  is  designed  to  interest  canners  of  all 
commodities  packed  in  Wisconsin  as  well  as  the  entire 
executive  staff  of  each  company. 

Saturday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  a  general 
Association  meeting  to  which  all  “students”  attending 
the  school  are  invited.  Canners  from  neighboring 
states  are  also  cordially  invited  to  attend  all  of  the 
sessions. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Loraine  Hotel.  Reserva¬ 
tions  may  be  made  direct  or  through  the  Association 
office  at  Madison. 

The  boxing  team  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
will  meet  the  team  from  Villa  Nova,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Friday  evening  at  the  Field  House.  This  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  all  the  boxing  fans  to  see  two  great 
teams  in  action  and  will  take  the  place  of  the  customary 
banquet. 

• 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its 
Spring  meeting  at  the  Richard  McAllister  Hotel, 
Hanover,  Penna.,  Tuesday,  March  30th,  beginning  at 
10  A.  M.  A  program  of  interesting  and  timely  subjects 
has  been  arranged,  providing,  however,  ample  time 
for  canners  to  confer  with  their  supply  men  and 
brokers.  All  canners,  supply  men  and  brokers  are 
cordially  invited  and  urged  to  attend  whether  they  be 
members  or  not.  All  are  welcome. 

• 

AN  INTERESTING  FEATURE  of  the  convention  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  held  recently  at  Del 
Monte,  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  uniform  system 
of  cost  accounting.  The  new  system  was  presented 
by  Dr.  H.  R.  Wellman,  Giannini  Foundation,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  and  is  based  on  a  manual  prepared 
by  W.  G.  Draewell  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  six  leading  canners.  The  manual  will  be 
made  available  to  all  interested  at  a  nominal  sum. 

• 

DIRECTORS  of  the  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont, 
Mich.,  met  recently  and  elected  the  following  officers : 
Frank  Gerber,  president  and  manager;  Dan  Gerber, 
first  vice-president  and  assistant  manager;  Cornelius 
Gerber,  second  vice-president;  Frank  H.  Raymond, 
secretary;  F.  C.  Willson,  assistant  secretary;  William 

A.  Mee,  treasurer ;  Charles  Gerber,  assistant  treasurer, 
and  Lester  Janes,  comptroller. 

• 

HAROLD  F.  MAGEE,  formerly  salesmanager  for  the 
Mushroom  Co-operative  Canning  Company,  Kennett 
Square,  Pennsylvania,  together  with  Mr.  James  R. 
Stuart,  former  promotion  manager  of  the  well  known 

B.  F.  Shriver  Company,  Westminster,  Maryland,  have 


organized  the  Somerset  Packing  Corporation,  located 
at  Somerset,  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1937  equipment  will  be  installed  for  specializing 
in  the  canning  of  whole  grain  corn  and  peas,  and  later 
in  the  year  for  the  canning  of  beets,  mixed  vegetables, 
etc. 

• 

T.  A.  WORK,  JR.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Custom  House  Packing  Corp.,  Monterey,  Calif.,  packers 
of  sardines. 

• 

L.  c.  KAUFMAN  has  succeeded  H.  T.  Lange  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Packing  Co.,  Oakdale,  Calif.,  follow¬ 
ing  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  this  concern. 

• 

DEATH  OF  A.  F.  UPHAM — Funeral  services  for  Frank 
Upham  were  held  last  Saturday.  Frank  was  a  director 
and  department  manager  for  many  years  at  Sprague, 
Warner  &  Company.  He  was  well  known  among  the 
canners  of  citrus  juices,  tomato  juice,  olives,  etc., 
which  items  were  in  his  department.  '  Frank  was  a 
very  able  gentleman,  well  liked,  highly  regarded  and 
the  Chicago  trade  have  lost  in  Frank  Upham  a  real 
grocery  man. 

• 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO.  have  issued  a  new  and 
attractive  bulletin.  No.  E-5,  describing  and  illustrating 
their  line  of  square  can-making  machinery. 

• 

GENEVA  CANNING  CO.  has  been  incorporated  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  with  authorized  stock  of  500  shares  at  $10  par. 
The  company  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time. 

• 

CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  JR.,  and  Mrs.  Summers  (New 
Freedom,  Pa.),  have  embarked  on  a  cruise  to  Central 
American  ports. 

• 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Milford,  Conn.,  have  issued 
a  report  of  sweet  corn  yields  in  1936  and  a  summary 
of  sweet  corn  trials,  1933  to  1936,  conducted  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  type  of  sweet  corn. 
The  1936  tests  included  trials  with  172  different  stocks, 
25  were  varieties,  51  were  commercial  lots  of  hybrids 
and  96  were  experimental  hybrids.  Corn  canners 
interested  in  these  tests  may  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
report  by  addressing  the  company  at  Milford. 

• 

THE  CONCORD  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  has  been 
established  at  Ward,  Pa.,  to  can  mushrooms. 

• 

THE  BERCUT-RICHARDS  PACKING  CO.,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  will  erect  a  cannery  and  warehouse  at  7th  and 
North  B  streets  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $160,000. 

• 

J.  L.  ELLIOTT  and  Eugene  Martin  of  Newville,  Pa., 
are  considering  the  operation  of  a  tomato  cannery  this 
season  near  Mt.  Holly  Springs. 


D.  LANDRETH 
SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


QUALITY 

SINCE  1784- 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  V  >4  m  t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

O  Full  details  of  Peerless  Juice  Fillers. 

Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 


Address 


Peerless  Hi-Speed 
Juice  Filler 


When  you  jump  the  speed  of  your  filling  operations, 
it’s  a  move  that  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

And  that’s  what  you  get  with  the  Peerless  Hi-Speed 
Juice  Filler  —  as  speedy  filling  as  you  want  —  without 
waste  or  spill,  and  with  hairline  accuracy. 

The  Peerless  is  suitable  for  filling  tomato  juice  and  all 
other  liquids.  It  is  built  in  6,  12,  18  and  24  valve  sizes 
for  any  speed  up  to  250  cans  per  minute. 

Readily  adjustable  from  one  size  can  to  another;  easy 
to  install  and  keep  clean;  sturdy  and  reliable. 

Every  move  you  make  toward  speeding  up  filling  opera¬ 
tions  with  accuracy  is  a  move  toward  a  greater  profit 
on  your  pack;  and  the  Peerless  will  prove  to  be  your 
greatest  ally. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  details. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


The  following  varieties  are  offered  for 
spots  or  futures: 

Alaskas,  Wilt  Resistant  Aloskas, 
Green  Admirals,  Surprise,  Per¬ 
fections,  Horsfords,  Advancers, 
Thomas  Leoctons  and  other  Vcurie- 
ties. 

Landreth’s  reputation  for  quality  in 
these  varieties  is  unsurpEissed. 

Be  sure  to  get  our  attractive  prices. 
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A  Cardinal  Sin  Against  Appetite 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correepondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


I  AST  Saturday  the  representative  of  a  well  known 
I  canner  handed  me  a  sample  of  canned  corn, 
L-.  vacumn  packed  and  said: 

“Take  this  can  of  corn  but  don’t  feel  it  is  representative 
of  what  the  product  will  be  in  the  Fall.  We  are  behind  the 
eight  ball  with  it  at  present.  It  needs  a  light  sugar  syrup 
and  added  salt  in  order  to  be  compared  with  leading  com¬ 
petitive  brands  of  like  quality.  These  we  will  probably  add 
to  the  pack  this  summer.” 

Here  we  have  outlined  a  cardinal  sin  against  good 
appetite  and  increased  consumption  of  many  canned 
foods ! 

Far  too  many  canners  today  are  of  the  opinion  that 
their  products  must  be  doped,  doctored,  dressed  up 
and  made  to  taste  like  something  foreign  to  the  palate 
acquaintance  of  any  one  accustomed  to  enjoying  the 
products  of  farm  and  field  at  their  natural  best.  Early 
in  the  canning  of  Crosby  com,  cream  style,  someone 
hit  on  adding  a  sugar  syrup  to  the  batch  and  felt,  no 
doubt  because  they  enjoyed  an  unusually  sweet  tooth, 
that  all  canned  corn  would  be  improved  if  sugar  were 
added.  Certainly,  they  reasoned,  sweet  corn  is  sweet, 
people  like  it  because  it  is  sweet  corn,  presto,  we’ll  add 
sugar,  make  it  sweeter  than  ever  before  and  everyone 
will  enjoy  eating  canned  corn  as  they  never  enjoyed 
eating  it  before!  The  harm  was  done.  Soon  sugar 
syrup  was  added  to  peas,  early  and  late  variety,  and 
today  in  the  canned  products  from  many  factories  you 
find  little  if  any  taste  resemblance  to  the  product  in 
its  cooked-fresh-from-the-garden  state.  If  you  feel  I 
exaggerate,  taste  canned  cream  style  corn  from  almost 
any  canner,  attempt  to  persuade  yourself  it  even  re¬ 
motely  resembles  the  corn  off  the  cob  you  learned  to 
like  as  a  youngster,  and  then  eat  a  dish  of  canned 
beets  warmed  in  the  juice  in  which  they  were  packed 
and  served,  or  in  a  salad  with  the  juice  poured  off  and 
vinegar  and  a  bit  of  salt  added  to  furnish  zest. 

You  see  the  canned  sweet  com  has  been  “fixed  up” 
with  added  sugar,  the  beets  have  been  canned  as 
nature  grew  them  and  the  resulting  taste  is  all  the 
most  discriminating  might  desire  when  comparison 
with  the  “garden  fresh”  article  is  in  question. 

A  week  ago  I  ate  fancy,  de  luxe,  matched  halves  of 
peaches  packed  on  the  Coast  in  heavy  syrup.  They 
were  recommended  as  being  the  last  word  in  fancy 
peaches.  They  probably  were,  judged  by  all  standards 
for  fancy  canned  peaches.  The  idea  in  serving  them 
was  to  so  impress  the  guests  present  that  they  would 
entertain  the  idea  of  stocking  and  pushing  them  next 
Fall  and  Summer.  Of  course  they  were  firm,  a  peach 
must  be  firm  to  rate  strictly  fancy,  according  to  scoring 


standards.  A  few  days  later  another  group,  but  having 
in  it  guests  first  served  the  extra  fancy  peaches  from 
cans,  were  tendered  another  meal  and  as  the  dessert 
ordinary  fancy  peaches  were  served  in  a  syrup  not  so 
heavy  as  in  the  first  instance.  Several  persons  at  the 
second  serving  of  peaches  remarked  without  question¬ 
ing  that  they  liked  the  ordinary  fancy  canned  peaches 
better  than  they  did  those  reputed  to  be  extra  fancy 
in  the  generally  accepted  sense. 

Your  consumer  customers  have  ordinary  tastes. 
They  know  what  they  like  and  are  attracted  to  the 
buying  and  serving  of  canned  peaches  because  they 
enjoy  the  flavor  of  fresh  peaches  and  expect  to  find 
something  like  it  in  the  canned  article.  Mislead  them 
with  talk  of  extra  fancy  grades,  support  this  claim 
to  extra  fanciness  with  an  extra  heavy  sugar  syrup 
and  you  sadly  disappoint  them.  It’s  true  you  have  no 
other  standards  today  by  which  to  rate  a  canned  peach 
extra  fancy  or  fancy,  but  all  standards  must  fall  when 
consumer  acceptance  is  being  created  and  retained  ex¬ 
cept  the  rating  given  a  product  because  of  its  re¬ 
semblance  in  canned  flavor  to  the  “fresh”  article. 

Canned  corn  lightly  salted  in  order  that  flavor  may 
be  enhanced,  sugar  syrup  left  out,  cooked  right  and 
cooled  properly  is  a  canned  vegetable  not  yet  enjoying 
all  possible  consumer  demand.  You  corn  canners  think 
this  over  before  you  plan  on  starting  canning  opera¬ 
tions  next  Summer.  The  same  tip  may  well  be  taken 
by  many  today  blindly  following  the  lead  of  some 
fellow  canner  who  sweetens  his  canned  foods  because 
some  other  canner  does  the  same  thing. 

The  second  suggestion  I  have  to  make  to  all  canners 
planning  on  bettering  their  pack  next  season  is  that 
they  acquaint  their  representatives  early  with  their 
plans.  Let  the  word  go  out  in  no  unmistakable  terms 
that  this  is  what  you  will  do,  outline  your  plans  fully 
and  make  sales  capital  out  of  the  matter.  There  isn’t 
a  canner  who  reads  this  article  but  what  expects  to 
add  something  in  sales  effectiveness  to  this  line  or 
product  during  the  coming  season.  It  may  be  only  a 
refinement  in  labeling,  it  may  be  only  an  improved 
shipping  case  or  one  carrying  sales  appeal,  but  changes 
are  being  planned.  Let  your  sales  force  know  about 
them  in  time  enough  so  that  they  may  increase  sales 
because  of  what  you  are  going  to  do;  help  them  all 
you  can. 

In  your  experience  you  have  learned  there  are  certain 
particulars  in  which  your  products  excel  others  of  like 
pack.  Tell  your  customers  about  this,  and  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms.  You  may  not  want  to  coin  now  a  sales 
slogan,  the  idea  may  be  fartherest  from  your  thoughts, 
but  you  can  make  a  start  toward  the  objective  sug- 
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gested.  Many  canners  have  established  a  reputation 
by  designating  their  product  as  something  or  other  and 
then  never  losing  an  opportunity  for  furthering  the 
idea.  Witness  the  growing  popularity  of  Phillips 
Delicious  Soups.  In  the  minds  of  more  and  more 
people  these  soups  are  truly  delicious  and  everlastingly 
hammering  at  the  idea  has  helped  put  it  over.  Dis¬ 
tributors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  have  taken  up  the  cry 
and  today  housewives  all  over  the  country  are  echoing 
the  statement,  “Phillips  Delicious  Soups”  are  delicious. 
Iteration  and  re-iteration  have  done  the  job  and  a  swell 
one  in  this  instance. 

If  you  are  at  a  loss  for  a  thought  you  may  expand 
into  a  sales  builder  you  can  always  fall  back  on  the 
statement  that  so  and  so’s  canned  beans  are  canned 
where  the  best  beans  grow.  Or  that  they  are  packed 
in  the  State  where  better  canned  foods  are  packed,  or 
simply,  “Packed  in  Illinois”  if  that’s  the  State  from 
whence  they  come.  Your  products  will  enjoy  the  dis¬ 
tinction  you  give  them  and  no  more.  Make  them 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer  and  she  will  help 
your  bank  account  grow.  In  view  of  the  thought 
prompting  this  article  I  hope  readers  will  determine 
to  omit  this  season  all  artificial  aids  to  the  attempted 
improvement  in  flavor  of  canned  foods,  and  will,  in¬ 
stead,  use  salt  where  needed  to  bring  out  flavor,  sugar 
where  it  is  intended  and  in  reasonable  quantities,  and 
then  tell  their  sales  force,  customers  and  the  general 
public  as  far  as  possible  that  theirs  is  a  pack  not  doped 
up  but  one  made  as  nature  intended.  Some  day  Some 


canner  will  add  to  his  trademark  the  qualifying  phrase, 
“Natural  flavor”,  and  if  he  honestly  attempts  to  live 
up  to  the  description  and  succeeds,  he’ll  really  build  a 
business.  Another  phrase  that  may  well  be  employed 
on  many  canned  foods  is  the  descriptive  one,  “Canned 
where  so  and  so  grows  at  its  best.”  Dozens  of  hominy 
packers  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  large  com  growing 
sections.  I  very  seldom  if  ever  see  anything  about  this 
on  any  label  or  literature  of  hominy  packers. 

Above  all  else,  when  you  are  distributing  samples 
this  spring,  make  no  apologies  for  them ;  put  them  out 
for  what  they  are  and  let  your  trade  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Fall  as  to  whether  or  not  the  delivery  is 
up  to  or  excels  samples  cut  in  the  Spring.  Conduct 
your  pack  in  such  a  manner  you  capture  the  goodness 
and  full  flavor  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  you  handle ; 
do  not  attempt  to  disguise  it  in  any  way  or  to  improve 
on  it.  Describe  what  you  have  tried  to  do  in  a  qualify¬ 
ing  phrase  or  two  on  your  labels,  on  your  letterheads 
and  everywhere  you  can,  and  you’ll  be  well  pleased  with 
the  increased  consumer  demand  you  will  enjoy. 

If  any  canner  wants  to  follow  this  suggestion  and 
is  in  a  quandry  as  to  what  to  say  in  the  way  of  a 
slogan,  send  this  department  a  label  book,  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  location  of  your  principal  plant  and  or, 
samples  of  the  products,  and  we  will  gladly  send  you 
our  suggestions  as  to  sales  building  slogans  you  may 
adopt.  No  obligations,  of  course,  this  is  your  depart¬ 
ment — use  it!  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  you  do! 


CRCO  QUALITY  GRADER 


CRCO  PEA  MACHINERY 
Cuts  Packing  Costs 

Such  outstanding  features  as  the  CRCO  Adjustable  Cylinder,  the 
Reeves  Transmission,  the  CRCO  All-Steel  Feeder,  CRCO  Power 
Units  and  the  remarkable  CRCO  Quality  Grader  have  enabled 
canners  to  speed  up  production  with  an  appreciable  lowering  of 
costs.  And  today,  canners  are  recognizing  the  desirability  of 
“going  CRCO  all  the  way”  from  field  dusting  to  the  shipping 
rooms.  It’s  the  accepted  standard  for  quality  production  of 
quality  products  at  the  lowest  possible  operating  costs. 


Complete  Line  of  Pea  Canning  Machinery 


Dusters 

Sprayers 

Feeders 

Viners 

Adjustable  Cylinders 
Transmissions 
Tachometers 
Power  Units 
Cleaners 


Field  Boxes 

Washers 

Trucks 

Conveyors 

Elevators 

Graders 

Picking:  Tables 

Hoppers 

Quality  Graders 


Blanchers 

Fillers 

Retorts 

Controls 

Retort  Crates 

Labeling  Machines 

Boxers 

Stitchers 

Sealing  Machines 


Send  for  Catalog  of  Pea  Machinery  No.  1 


CRCO  FANCIPAK  VINER 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC., 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Niagrara  Falls,  Ont.  Columbus,  Wis.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Springfield,  Mo.  Ogden,  Utah 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

Thic  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  wilX  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Retorts;  modern,  round,  inside  meas¬ 
urements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter. 
Perfect  condition.  $50.00  each  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth, 
Maine.  Ideal  stencil  cutting  machine  for  cardboard, 
good  size  letters  and  figures.  Price  $50.00,  like  new. 
Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston, 
Maine. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Merrell  Soule  six-pocket  Cooker 
Fillers  in  first  class  condition;  2  Cuykendall  Corn 
Mixers;  3  Single  Peerless  Huskers  equipped  with 
Diamond  Roller  Chains.  Ready  for  operation  with  an 
assortment  of  new  parts.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vege¬ 
table  Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Food 
Choppers;  Can  Conveyors;  Washers  and  Scalders;  Cy¬ 
press  Cook  Tanks ;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables ;  Chile  Sauce 
Filler;  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  2-inch  Copper  Coils; 
Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Ther¬ 
mometers.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Chisholm-Ryder  Junior  String  Bean 
Grader  in  excellent  condition.  Address  Box  A-2189 
c/o  the  Canning  Trade. 

CANNERS — ^Let  us  help  you  with  your  machinery 
problems.  We  are  canners  as  well  as  dealers  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  pay  cash  for  surplus  equipment  and  can 
really  save  you  money  on  your  requirements.  Try  us. 
G.  &  J.  Manufacturing  Co.,  3914  Willow  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  3  Townsend  Bean  Cutter  with 
automatic  feeding  hopper.  Address  Box  No.  A-2194, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Tuc  Husker;  1  No.  7  Sprague-Sells 
Corn  Silker;  1  Sprague-Sells  Duo  Batch  Mixer;  1  No. 
5  Sprague-Sells  Corn  Cutter;  1  Morral  Corn  Cutter. 
Address  Box  A-2198,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 12  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters;  3 
Morral  Corn  Cutters;  6  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  2 
Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shakers ;  2  Cream  Style  Corn 
Fillers;  1  Steel  Cooling  Tank;  1  Sprague-Sells  double 
batch  Corn  Mixer;  1  No.  8  Silker;  driving  head  and 
tails  for  conveyors.  Address  Box  A-2203,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Blanchers,  both  14  and  18  feet.  In 
good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2200,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Hydro  Geared  No.  4  Sieve  Sinclair- 
Scott  Pea  Grader ;  1  Monel-Lined  Monitor  Type 
Blancher.  These  machines  only  used  seven  days. 
Good  as  new.  Address  Box  A-2199,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 2  American  Utensil  Juice  Extractors; 
1  American  Utensil  Pre-Heater.  These  machines  are 
practically  new  and  in  A-1  condition.  Also  1  No.  10 
Ayars  Plunger  Filler;  1  Sturtevant  Blower  No.  70. 
Both  in  good  working  order.  We  offer  the  above  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Company, 
Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE — One  Huntley  steel  frame  Monitor  lima 
bean  and  pea  grader.  One  No.  4  Monitor  cleaner  for 
peas  and  lima  beans.  One  Monitor  pea  and  lima  bean 
washer.  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machipongo,  Va. 

FQR  SALE — Continuous  cooker.  A  complete  line 
apple  machinery,  10  peelers,  10  slicers  with  tables  and 
all  conveyors,  peeling  table,  cider  press,  grinder  for 
apples,  tanks  of  all  sizes,  engines,  pumps,  pea  cleaners, 
tomato  fillers,  crane,  conveyor  systems  of  all  styles, 
scalders,  shafting,  hangers  and  pulleys,  bean  cutter 
and  grader,  pea  filler,  exhaust  box,  labeling  machine, 
open  kettles  and  factory  trucks.  Address  Box  A-2204, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Large  number  of  used  transplanters 
as*  good  as  new  at  attractive  prices.  Lease  Brothers, 
Greenville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Following  used  machinery  in  very 
good  condition;  2  pea  cleaners.  No.  2  and  No.  4,  1  20- 
ft.  picking  table,  1  Monitor  sample  pea  grader,  2  12-ft. 
pea  elevators,  1  Monitor  whirlpool  washer,  1  centri¬ 
fugal  pump  2  in.,  1  Chisholm-Ryder  pregrader  No.  6, 
1  pair  corn  batch  mixers,  1  Tuc  whole  grain  corn 
cutter,  1  Fairbanks  water  pump,  1  steel  17-ft.  tomato 
elevator.  Address  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co.,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED — Good  used  round  two-crate  steam  re¬ 
tort,  complete  and  in  first-class  condition,  also  process 
crates.  L.  H.  Shields,  English,  Indiana. 


WANTED — A  Wonder  or  an  Anderson  Barngrover 
Cooker  for  No.  2i/^  cans  and  one  for  No.  10  cans. 
Also  an  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  10  cans.  Advise  all  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  condition  and  price.  Address  Box  No, 
A-2197,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us'  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed,  in  carlots: 

Peas — Surprise  and  Wilt  Resistant  Perfection,  f.  o.  b. 
growing  point,  Idaho,  at  51/2C  per  pound. 

Peas,  Alaska,  f.  o.  b.  growing  point,  Idaho,  at  5c 
per  pound. 


Corn — Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Stowell’s  Evergreen 
Early  Evergreen 
Country  Gentlemen 
Golden  Bantam 
Spancross 
Marcross 
Whipcross 

all  Sweet  Corn  f.  o.  b.  Orange, 
cut  grown  Seed.  Address  S. 
Orange,  Conn. 


at  25c  per  pound 
at  12c  per  pound 
at  12c  per  pound 
at  15c  per  pound 
at  10c  per  pound 
at  20c  per  pound 
at  20c  per  pound 
at  20c  per  pound 
Connecticut,  Connecti- 
D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  in  heart  of  tomato 
section  of  Eastern  Shore.  Well  equipped  with  two  lines 
machinery.  Capacity  over  50  thousand  cases.  Long 
established  with  plenty  raw  stock  and  labor  convenient. 
Have  been  operating  profitably,  and  selling  now  due  to 
death.  Price  $7,000.00.  For  further  particulars  write 
to;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Jones,  Madison,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  SALE:  TOMATO  PULP— A  few  cars  of 
strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Good 
color  and  extra  nice.  Address  W.  L.  Jones  Food 
Company,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  fancy  whole  tomato  pulp  in 
No.  10s;  1.04  and  1.045  s.  g.  Good  color,  fine  flavor. 
Sample  on  request.  Advise  quantity  needed.  Address 
Click’s  Farms,  Smoketon,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  capable  of  packing  a 
fancy  pack  of  vegetables,  especially  beets.  Kindly  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  B-2187  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  for  Maryland  Crushed 
Corn  Factory.  Give  references.  Address  Box  A-2196,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — ^As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Canning  Factory  Superintendent 
with  company  packing  one  or  more  of  the  following  canned 
foods:  whole  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans,  pumpkin, 
kraut,  hominy,  pork  and  beans.  Can  lay  out  plant  and  install 
equipment  for  products  mentioned.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2191  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  plant  manager. 
Twenty  years’  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn,  beans, 
spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished  product. 
Best  of  references.  Address  Box  No.  2195,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade, 


POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Salesman  and  Representative 
with  13  years’  experience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold 
pack,  and  allied  lines,  familiar  with  trade,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  West  Virginia.  Desires  connection  in  the  capacity  of 
brokers  and  sales  representative  with  food  manufacturer,  packer, 
importer  or  refiner.  Can  furnish  reference  of  high  order. 
Address  Box  B-2201,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grader. 
Experienced  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packer,  conversant  with 
all  of  the  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades  now  in  effect  and  familiar 
with  Food  and  Drug  regulations  relative  to  same.  Qualified  in 
Howard  method  of  mold  counting.  Also  grade  raw  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  accordance  with  Federal  standards. 
Address  Box  B-2177  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  Production. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product 
and  pack  a  high  grade  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  References. 
Vernon  Reed,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager.  Man  18  years 
experience  canning  and  brokerage  business,  selling  from  coast  to 
coast,  together  with  record  as  production  manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  broader  field.  Can  furnish  best  references. 
Address  Box  B-2167  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Seed  Corn  For  Particular  Canners 


Your  best  assurance  of  a  paying  crop 
is  in  the  planting  of  O  &  M  Seeds  of 
Satisfaction. 

Descriptive  catalog  covering  all  your 
requirements  including  Burcross  and 
Golden  Cross  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  sent 
on  request. 

The  O  &  M  SEED  CO.,  Growers 

Seed  Corn  Specialists 

Green  Springs,  Ohio 


'i 


2308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.^ 


but' 


't^hodDMs. 


^SUF 

they  weon^t  perform  alike 

^^BREEDlNCi^^ 
makes  the  diftereaee 

This  label — 

Backed  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  more 
than  60  years  as  Specialists  in  Pea  and  Bean  seed 
breeding,  is  your  assurance  of  satisfactory  field 
performance. 

AMERICA’S  FINEST  FOOD  PACKERS  USE  ROGERS  SEEDS 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS  PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN  FOR  QUALITY  GANNS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Steady  Replace  Buying — Canners  Asleep — A  Little  Flurry  In 
10s  Tomatoes — Canned  Tomato  Supplies — Corn  Strongly  Held 
As  A  Rule — ^What  If  War  Comes? 

The  market — The  spot  canned  foods  market  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  “quite  busy,  in  a  routine 
way.”  That  is  a  short  way  of  saying  that  buyers 
are  coming  into  the  market  practically  every  day  for 
needed  supplies,  and  it  should  be  added  that  they  are 
managing  the  situation  wonderfully  well,  for  their  side. 
They  are  quietly  sapping  away  the  fast  vanishing  spot 
supplies  without  running  the  market  up  against  them¬ 
selves!  Canners  should  read  this  in  reverse,  for  it 
means  that  they  are  the  “saps”  in  not  having  enough 
gumption  to  take  advantage  of  a  situation  made  for 
them:  supplies  cleaning  down  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Sellers  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing  prices,  in  pace  with  diminishing  supplies,  and  buy¬ 
ers  could  not  help  but  pay  the  higher  prices.  But 
only  IF  THE  CANNERS  ASKED  THEM.  You  don’t 
suppose  the  buyers  are  going  to  pay  you  higher  prices 
— ^for  everything  in  the  canned  foods  line — if  you  do 
not  ask  for  them.  Did  you  ever  offer  a  seller  a  nickel 
more  than  the  price  he  asked?  You  did  not.  That  is 
the  spot  situation  today,  and  no  need  to  review  each 
item  in  detail.  Start  the  list  of  vegetables  with  aspar¬ 
agus  and  go  right  down  the  line,  and  they  are  all 
strong,  and  all  could  be  better.  Yet  in  peas  they  are 
still  trying  to  “bear”  (that  is,  beat  down)  the  market 
prices.  Some  Wisconsin  canners  have  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  present  spot  peas  are  probably  cheaper 
than  the  same  goods  can  be  produced  in  1937,  and  so 
they  have  upped  prices,  and  determined  to  hold  them 
against  this  year’s  pack.  About  time.  Before  the 
buyers  get  a  share  of  the  three  million  cases  of  peas 
left  on  February  1st — a  month  and  a  half  ago — there 
may  be  some  fancy  prices  paid. 

The  week  has  seen  a  little  flurry  in  demand  for  No. 
10  tomatoes,  which  began  to  grow  very  scarce  some 
time  ago.  That  market  would  have  been  over-the-top 
long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  weak-kneed  indi¬ 
viduals,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true  condition 
of  supplies,  had  not  let  their  stocks  go  at  old  prices. 
“What’s  a  tomato  canner  going  to  do?”  said  an  old 
canner  to  us  recently.  “He  needs  cash,  and  he  knows 
that  if  he  goes  to  one  of  these  buying  brokers  he  can 
get  it,  but  that  broker  will  say,  ‘Well,  if  you  need 


money,  I  will  take  the  tomatoes  at  5  cents  to  71/2  cents 
per  dozen  below  the  market,’  and  he  takes  the  money.” 
That  squeeze  play  used  to  be  kept  under  cover,  but 
they  make  no  bones  about  it  now.  And  that’s  why 
canned  tomato  prices  are  not  very  considerably  higher. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  counting  of  the  spot  canned  tomatoes  on  hand, 
and  incidentally  all  that  are  left  are  either  fancy  or 
extra  standard  quality,  and  it  showed:  Is,  none;  2s, 
166,986  cases ;  2i/^s,  29,638  cases ;  3s,  3,200  cases ;  10s, 
18,315  cases;  and  they  reckon  that  if  just  the  bona  fide 
wholesale  grocers  of  the  State  (Pennsylvania)  took 
these  tomatoes,  it  would  mean  that  each  one  took  417 
cases  of  2s,  74  cases  of  2i/4s,  8  cases  of  3s,  and  45  cases 
of  10s,  in  the  next  four  months,  still  to  go,  before  new 
goods  can  possibly  be  produced.  That  will  give  you 
a  picture  of  the  spot  supplies  in  canned  tomatoes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  might  have  said  there  were  six 
months  to  go — March,  April,  May,  June,  July  and 
August — before  1937  packed  canned  tomatoes  become 
plentiful  enough  to  affect  the  market. 

They  have  tried  to  “buffalo”  the  corn  canners,  but 
they  have  not  gotten  far  with  it,  the  exception  being 
a  few  holders  of  canned  corn  in  this  immediate  sec¬ 
tion.  Corn  is  strongly  held,  and  by  that  we  mean  in 
strong  hands,  and  most  of  these  will  listen  to  nothing 
below  $1.00  for  standard  cream  style.  Fancy  and 
extra  standard  corn  are  bringing  full  prices  in  most 
sections. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  you  can  take  the  entire  list 
of  vegetables  and  the  market  is  strong,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  better  prices. 

In  the  fruits,  grapefruit,  both  segments  and  juice, 
lead  off  because  their  canning  season  is  still  on,  but 
drawing  to  a  close,  because  raw  product  prices  have 
about  doubled  the  early  rates.  Both  Florida  and  Texas 
find  that  the  crop  is  not  as  large  as  promised;  warm 
weather  has  rushed  it  along,  and  now  growers’  prices 
have  jumped.  The  bargains  in  grapefruit  products 
are  “all,”  as  the  Pennsylvanian  says,  and  that  means 
there  are  no  more;  he  means  “all  gone.” 

Other  items  of  canned  fruits  line  up  with  the  vege¬ 
tables,  in  scarcity  and  advancing  prices,  but  so  far 
the  Coast  canners  have  followed  the  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  down  until  they  are  certain  that  the  supply  will 
be  cleaned  out,  before  advancing  prices.  That  makes 
solid  business  for  the  1937  packs. 
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A  few  months  ago  most  market  observers  felt  rela¬ 
tively  certain  that  war  was  very  close  in  Europe. 
Since  then  there  has  been  an  ominous  silence,  but  it 
is  now  seen  that  there  is  huge  buying  of  foods  and 
other  such  war  needs  going  on  in  this  country — going 
on  right  now  before  the  actual  war  opens,  and  before 
our  neutrality  laws  might  stop  it.  They  have  flooded 
their  gold  to  this  country,  and,  of  course,  our  bankers 
never  suspected  the  reason,  but  it  is  here  and  it  can 
be  used  to  buy.  Result  is  the  Price  Index  reached  a 
high  of  92.6  this  week.  It  is  just  one  of  those  market 
indications  that  you  might  well  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  be  ready  for,  before  it  happens.  If  you  know 
what  we  mean.  They  may  dispute  as  much  as  they 
please  as  to  who  won  the  war,  but  we  know,  and  so 
does  the  other  side  of  the  world,  that  it  was  canned 
foods  that  won  the  war.  Japan  has  been  heavily  stock¬ 
ing,  and  lightly  shipping,  foods,  though  it  is  not  from 
Japan  that  we  expect  to  see  any  war  movement,  if  one 
does  come.  And  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  war 
demand  if  war  did  come  from  that  region  of  the  earth. 
But  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  would  have  to  come  to 
the  “Grannery  of  the  World” — ^the  United  States. 
Japan  is  threatening  our  salmon  supply,  but  that  will 
be  satisfactorily  settled;  but  the  world  is  itching  for 
war. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canningt  Trade*’ 

Offerings  of  Spots  Not  Plentiful — Future  Buying  Wanes — 
Reported  Cuts  in  Tomato  Prices  Heard,  But  Not  Seen — Price 
Variations  in  “Fancy”  Corn  Futures — Trying  to  “Bear”  the  Pea 
Market — Grapefruit  Steady — Higher  Prices  in 
Salmon  Expected 

New  York,  March  12,  1937. 

The  situation — canned  foods  markets  held 
their  own  during  the  past  week,  and  while  the 
volume  of  business  perhaps  showed  some  falling 
off,  this  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  buying  activity 
in  futures  had  ebbed  somewhat,  and  that  offerings 
of  spots  were  not  as  plentiful  as  during  the  previous 
several  weeks.  From  the  price  standpoint,  the  market 
was  doing  well  with  notable  strength  evident  in  salmon 
and  grapefruit.  Staple  vegetables  continue  fairly 
steady,  with  but  occasional  reports  of  shading  on 
tomatoes. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  first  wave  of  buying  of 
futures  has  apparently  waned,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  futures  will  take  on  much  additional  activity  until 
later  on  in  the  season,  when  probable  pack  costs  will 
be  more  apparent.  In  view  of  general  comment  re¬ 
garding  a  paucity  of  forward  business,  it  is  surprising 
to  learn  that  some  really  substantial  future  bookings 
have  been  made,  notably  with  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade,  where  fear  of  possible  recurrence  of  drought 


conditions  is  apparently  deep-rooted.  Improved  de¬ 
mand  for  spots  is  indicated  for  the  next  sixty  days  by 
current  market  reports. 

MRS.  SEGGERMAN  IN  FIELD— Mrs.  Victor  A. 
Seggerman,  widow  of  the  late  Victor  A.  Seggerman, 
long  one  of  the  West  Side’s  most  prominent  food 
brokers,  announced  her  entry  into  the  field  this  week, 
with  offices  at  100  Hudson  Street.  Mrs.  Seggerman  is 
no  stranger  to  the  food  business,  having  “filled  in”  at 
various  times  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Seggerman,  who 
at  one  time  headed  the  largest  food  brokerage  business 
in  New  York. 

TOMATOES — Recurrent  reports  of  price  shading 
on  standard  southern  tomatoes  for  prompt  shipment 
from  canneries  are  heard  in  the  trade  here,  but  these 
are  apparently  isolated  instances,  and  the  general 
market  holds  steady  at  45  cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for 
2s,  $1.10  for  3s  and  $3.15  for  10s,  with  2i/4s  pretty  well 
out  of  the  picture  for  this  season  due  to  the  sold-up 
condition  of  the  market.  Business  was  reported  closed 
this  week  on  California  21/2S  standards  at  85  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  coast,  which  is  21/2  cents  under  the  general 
market  for  that  size  and  grade.  Midwest  canners  are 
reported  offering  standards  for  prompt  shipment  at 
721/^  cents  for  2s  and  95  cents  to  $1.00  for  2V2S,  with 
10s  at  $3.25,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CORN — More  offerings  of  future  corn  are  reported, 
but  buyers  are  not  taking  hold  of  the  market  at  the 
moment,  and  are  sifting  the  prices  before  making 
further  commitments.  Some  canners  are  apparently 
quoting  two  prices  on  futures,  one  covering  fancy  that 
is  really  fancy  and  the  other  also  covering  “fancy” 
with  some  drawbacks.  This  has  naturally  tended  to 
muddle  the  situation.  No  changes  are  reported  in  the 
spot  corn  situation  this  week,  trading  being  quiet  and 
asking  prices  at  the  canneries  holding  at  previous 
levels. 

PEAS — Hand-to-mouth  buying  continues  the  order 
of  the  day  on  spot  peas,  with  buyers  apparently  de¬ 
termined  to  “bear”  the  market  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Canners’  price  views  have  not  weakened 
under  this  situation,  however,  and  both  standards  and 
fancy  are  being  well  maintained.  Some  little  interest 
is  still  evident  in  futures,  with  New  York  State  and 
Michigan  canners  coming  into  the  picture  more 
prominently  following  heavy  bookings  by  northwest 
packers. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  market  is  still  showing  a 
steady  tone,  with  many  canners  withdrawn  and  the 
packing  season  on  fancy  sections  nearing  a  close.  Cur¬ 
rent  offerings  are  reported  on  the  basis  of  95  cents 
for  No.  2  fancy  sections,  75  cents  for  No.  2  sweetened 
juice,  and  721/2  cents  for  unsweetened  juice  in  2s.  Some 
canners,  however,  are  refusing  to  book  sections  under 
$1.00  at  canneries  or  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  and  are  quoting 
juices  at  10  cents  per  dozen  over  the  foregoing  quota¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  disposition  among  buyers  locally  to 
feel  that  Florida  canners  are  disposed  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  importance  of  federal  relief  buying  of 
canned  grapefruit  juice,  and  that  current  price  levels 
cannot  be  maintained.  With  the  trade  here  generally 
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well  covered  on  grapefruit  and  juice  requirements, 
buyers  are  expected  to  test  out  their  market  theories 
with  a  spell  of  slackened  buying  interest. 

SALMON — With  carryover  stocks  steadily  dwind¬ 
ling  and  domestic  and  export  buying  continuing  at  a 
favorable  rate,  the  market  is  apparently  all  set  to 
adjust  itself  to  higher  price  levels.  Offerings  are  still 
available,  however,  on  the  basis  of  $2.25  for  fancy 
Alaska  reds,  $1.05  for  pinks,  95  cents  for  chums,  $1.75 
for  No.  1  tall  Cohoes,  and  $1,70  for  fancy  No.  1  tall 
medium  reds.  Remaining  unsold  stocks  of  top  grades 
of  salmon  are  generally  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  of  the  stronger  packers,  and  the  market  should 
take  on  a  firmer  tone  prior  to  first  receipts  of  the 
current  year’s  output. 

EXPORT  POSITION — The  influence  of  the  shipping 
strike  on  canned  foods  exports,  graphically  illustrated 
by  dwindling  export  totals  during  the  closing  two 
months  of  1936,  was  likewise  reflected  in  the  industry’s 
position  with  respect  to  foreign  sales  during  January 
of  this  year.  Data  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shows  the  following  comparisons : 

Pounds 

January,  1937  January,  1936 


Salmon  .  183,492  3,738,944 

Sardines  .  893,280  4,418,456 

Asparagus  .  500,005  869,052 

Grapefruit  . 2,963,090  7,043,629 

Apricots  .  113,119  1,299,124 

Peaches  .  379,675  5,699,649 

Pears  .  439,483  5,352,188 


With  shipment  again  moving  more  closely  to  normal, 
however,  it  is  expected  that  February  export  totals, 
when  available,  will  show  a  sharp  recovery  in  foreign 
shipments. 

PINEAPPLE — Coast  advices  indicate  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  slowed  consumption  due  to  interrupted  ship¬ 
ments  during  the  maritime  strike,  canned  pineapple 
promises  to  become  scarce  on  the  more  wanted  grades 
before  the  summer  months  set  in.  Buyers  here  have 
come  into  the  market  for  substantial  quantities,  notably 
on  2V2S  fancy  sliced,  and  withdrawals  by  leading  can- 
ners  on  other  sizes  are  prompting  distributors  to  round 
out  their  requirements  while  supplies  are  still  available. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — With  the  exception  of 
Bartlett  pears,  the  market  for  California  canned  fruits 
shows  a  steady  undertone,  with  routine  buying  for 
coast  shipment  reported  by  the  trade  here.  Peaches 
in  particular  have  been  moving  well.  With  the  cor¬ 
porate  food  chains  scheduled  to  launch  a  nation-wide 
sale  on  canned  Bartlett  pears  next  month,  it  is  expected 
that  the  unfavorable  statistical  position  of  that  market 
will  be  corrected,  as  was  the  case  with  canned  peaches 
when  the  chains  and  independent  grocers  launched 
their  selling  campaign  on  this  product  late  in  1936. 
The  position  of  the  pear  market,  however,  can  stand 
plenty  of  “adjusting”,  carryover  stocks  now  held  by 
the  packers  being  considerably  above  normal  for  this 
season  of  the  year. 
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PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Cost  Uncertainties  Holding  Up  Futures — Active  Though 
Routine  Business — ^Any  Price  Inducement  Produces  Orders — 
Corn  Holding  Its  Own — Pea  Canners  Holding  Spots  Because 
Cheaper  Than  1937  Packing  Costs — Arkansas  Canners  Name 
Low  Prices  on  Beans — Canned  Milk  Firmer — ^The  Old  Timer 

Chicago,  March  12,  1937. 

UTURES  —  Higher  packing  costs  and  possible 
narrow  profit  margins  are  the  obstacles  that  pre¬ 
vent  a  large  and  liberal  booking  against  the  coming 
season’s  packs. 

Canners  seem  unwilling  to  take  the  usual  chance. 
They  maintain  the  chances  this  season  are  too  great 
and  many  of  them,  even  those  who  have  been  liberal 
sellers  of  futures  in  the  past,  have  not  yet  named  open¬ 
ing  quotations. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Active  interest  continues  in 
canned  foods  and  considerable  business  is  daily  re¬ 
corded  although  the  majority  of  it  is  of  a  routine 
nature.  The  price  movement  continues  in  narrow 
lines  and  there  is  but  little  fluctuation,  up  or  down. 

THE  WEATHER — Thus  far  March  has  been  like  a 
lamb  and  some  of  the  boys  around  the  market  who  like 
to  talk  about  the  weather  are  predicting  that — ^true 
to  form — March  will  go  out  like  a  lion.  Well — maybe. 

TOMATOES — The  slight  weakening  in  Indiana  has 
brought  around  larger  buying — showing  that  jobbers 
are  willing  to  step  in  and  purchase  whenever  a  canner 
comes  along  and  makes  an  inducement.  On  the  theory 
that  the  market  is  the  basis  at  which  actual  sales  can 
be  made,  then  the  going  market  in  Indiana  and  Ohio 
today  is  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  70  to  721/2  cents, 
factory;  No.  21/^  standard  tomatoes,  901/^  cents  to 
$1.00. 

With  many  of  the  Old  Line  and  more  responsible 
canners  withdrawn  entirely,  the  future  field  seems  to 
be  free  for  those  who  want  to  book  at  70  cents  for 
No.  2  standards  and  90  cents  for  No.  21/4  standards, 
the  basis  at  which  it  is  definitely  stated,  sales  have 
been  made  in  the  Chicago  market. 

CORN — Corn  canners  are  holding  the  fort  and  all 
the  attacks  by  the  storm  troops,  go  for  naught.  No.  2 
tin  standard  corn  is  more  than  firm  at  95  cents  to 
$1.00  Middlewestern  factory  points. 

Illinois  canners  have  not  named  prices  on  future 
corn  as  yet.  Some  speculation  is  going  around  the 
market  as  to  the  opening  on  No.  2  tin  fancy  Illinois 
Country  Gentleman.  The  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  price  when  named  will  average  $1.00  to 
$1.05. 

PEAS — While  some  shading  of  prices  has  been  noted 
out  of  Wisconsin,  the  general  feeling  among  the 
canners  of  that  State  is — rather  than  to  make  any  cuts 
on  our  spots,  we  will  hold  them  over  as  the  high  pack¬ 
ing  costs  that  confront  one  does  not  warrant  the  clean¬ 
ing  up  of  spot  holdings  today  at  any  material  reduction. 

In  future  peas,  a  little  business  is  being  recorded, 
but  canners  generally  are  not  keen  to  enter  future 


commitments  except  at  their  full  list,  and  even  then, 
many  seem  to  think  that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until 
the  crop  is  actually  in  sight. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Chief  points  of  in¬ 
terest  is  the  attractive  future  prices  named  by 
Arkansas  canners.  It  is  reported  that  the  local  trade 
purchased  heavily  and  that  already  one  or  two  of 
the  principle  green  and  wax  bean  canners  of  the  Ozarks 
have  been  forced  to  withdraw  their  future  quotations 
which  were : 

No.  2  Standard  Cut  Green  Beans,  $  .70  Factory 

No.  2  Ex.  Stand.  Cut  Green  Beans,  .80  Factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Green  Beans,  .95  Factory 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Production  is  not  coming 
up  as  was  anticipated.  Butter  is  advancing  sharply 
on  account  of  high  feed  prices,  all  of  which  makes  for 
a  firmer  tone  in  the  evaporated  milk  market  than  that 
of  a  month  or  so  ago.  Prices  on  the  non-advertised 
packs  are  $2.90,  delivered  Chicago. 

SHRIMP — There  is  a  scarcity  of  fancy  large  and 
fancy  medium  shrimp  in  Chicago  and  sales  have  been 
made  lately  on  the  basis  of  No.  1  fancy  medium,  $1.65, 
No.  1  fancy  large,  $1.70,  delivered.  Reports  from  the 
Gulf  are  not  optimistic  as  to  increased  production. 
Present  high  prices  are,  authorities  maintain,  to 
continue. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  local  trade  has  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  reports  anent  the  cold  winter  that 
has  had  California  in  its  grip  since  last  November. 
Of  course,  cold  in  California  doesn’t  mean  exactly  what 
it  means  in  Illinois.  Nevertheless,  the  citrus  growers 
of  the  Golden  State  ar(e  reported  to  have  lost  sixteen 
million  boxes  of  fruit,  the  apiarists  many  of  their  bees, 
the  spinach  farmers  a  goodly  portion  of  their  acreage 
and  now  the  lack  of  news  (some  might  call  it  lack  of 
California  propaganda)  about  the  outlook  of  other 
fruit  crops,  i.  e.,  apricots,  peaches,  pear,  is  causing 
some  talk  and  the  question  has  been  asked:  What’s 
going  to  come  next? 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
“Interpretations  of  the  new  law  appearing  in  trade 
papers,  and  in  the  press  generally,  indicate  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  certain  provisions  of  the  statute. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  take  isolated  language  of  the 
statute  and  attribute  to  it  a  meaning  not  intended  by 
the  legislators.  Since  criminal  and/or  civil  penalties 
are  applicable  to  violations  of  the  act,  I  would  counsel 
careful  consideration  of  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
legislators  as  set  out  in  the  above  mentioned  reports. 
The  language  used  in  these  reports  is  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  and  understandable.  As  I  have  stated  before, 
where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  statute 
because  of  any  ambiguity  of  language  the  courts  will 
so  interpret  the  statute  as  to  make  effective  the  ex¬ 
pressed  intent  of  Congress.  The  following  analysis  is 
largely  in  language  quoted  from  the  above  mentioned 
record.  Business  men  may  be  confused  by  conflicting 
opinions  of  lawyers  and  others,  but  where  Congress 
itself  has  recorded  what  it  intended  and  what  its 
language  means  such  expressed  intent  and  expressed 
meaning,  in  case  of  any  doubt,  will  be  disregarded  at 
considerable  peril.”  (Continued  next  week.) 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Apricots  in  Bloom — New  Sugar  Pea  Prices — Opening  Prices  on 
Corn — ^The  Spinach  Acreage — Sardine  Pack  Below  Expecta¬ 
tions — Pineapple  Making  Record  Clean-Up — 

Salmon  Threatened 

San  Francisco,  March  11,  1937. 

CROPS — ^Warm  weather  is  bringing  early  crops  on 
with  a  rush  while  these  will  be  later  than  usual, 
harvesting  will  not  be  delayed  quite  as  late  as 
seemed  likely  a  few  weeks  ago.  Crop  reporting 
agencies  are  bringing  out  new  estimates  and  these  tell 
the  story  of  damage  by  the  cold  weather  of  January 
and  February.  During  the  week,  apricot  trees  have 
burst  into  bloom,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
danger  period  for  peaches  will  have  arrived.  During 
the  next  six  weeks  growers  and  canners  of  fruits  will 
be  keeping  one  eye  on  the  thermometer  and  the  other 
on  spot  stock  sheets,  both  important  factors  at  this 
season. 

PEAS — Early  in  the  month  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  brought  out  opening  prices  on  Utah  pack 
sugar  peas  and  Midwest  pack  peas  and  quite  an  active 
business  is  reported.  Del  Monte  brand  Utah  pack  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Early  Garden,  buffet,  65  cents; 
picnic,  85  cents ;  No.  303,  $1.15,  and  No.  2  tall,  $1,321/4. 
Tiny,  picnic,  $1.00,  and  No.  2,  $1.55.  Very  Small, 
picnic,  $1.00,  and  No.  2  tall,  $1.50.  Medium,  No.  10, 
$6.00.  Extra  Standards  in  Argo  and  Mission  brands, 
4-sieve,  picnic,  75  cents;  No.  2,  $1.05,  and  No.  10, 
$5.25;  5-sieve,  picnic,  721/4  cents;  No.  303,  871/4  cents. 
No.  2  tall,  971/4  cents,  and  No.  10,  $4,871/4.  Standards 
in  Rose  and  Red  Dart  brands,  4-sieve,  No.  2  tall,  92l^ 
cents,  and  No.  10,  $4.65;  5-sieve,  No.  2  tall,  90  cents. 

Midwest  pack  peas,  Del  Monte  brand  Early  Garden 
Sugar,  buffet,  65  cents;  picnic,  871/4  cents;  No.  303, 
$1.20,  and  No.  2  tall,  $1.35.  Midgets,  picnic,  $1.00  and 
No.  2  tall,  $1.55.  Small,  3-sieve  Early  June,  picnic,  85 
cents;  No.  2  tall,  $1.30,  and  No.  10,  $6.25.  Medium, 
4-sieve  Sugar,  No.  10,  $6.25.  Extra  standards,  in  Argo 
and  Mission  brands,  4-sieve  sugar.  No.  2  tall,  $1.121/4 ; 
5-sieve  Sugar,  No.  2  tall,  $1.05,  and  No.  10,  $5.25; 
3-sieve  Alaska,  No.  2  tall,  $1.10,  and  No.  10,  $5.50, 
and  4-sieve  Alaska,  $1.00. 

Prices  on  new  pack  Northwest  peas  and  beans  show 
quite  a  spread,  with  the  opening  quotations  not  telling 
the  full  story.  Shipping  allowances,  and  the  like,  seem 
to  differ  quite  widely.  With  new  canners  entering  the 
field,  competition  is  quite  keen  and  new  outlets  are 
being  sought  to  take  care  of  the  increased  pack 
expected. 


CORN — Opening  prices  on  Midwest  corn  have  been 
named  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation.  Del 
Monte  brand  whole  kernel  Golden  Bantam,  brine  pack 
in  the  No.  303  size  is  quoted  at  $1,021/4,  and  12-oz. 
vacuum  pack,  without  brine,  at  $1.15.  Golden  Bantam 
corn  on  cob,  four  ears  to  the  can.  No.  2  tall  cylinder 
vacuum  pack,  is  offered  at  $1.35.  Some  seasons  the 
ears  prove  too  large  to  pack  four  to  the  No.  2  can  and 
the  option  is  reserved  of  supplying  a  slightly  larger 
container  if  necessary.  Del  Monte  Cream  Style  corn 
is  offered  at  671/4  cents  for  11-oz.,  90  cents  for  No.  303, 
and  $1.05  for  No.  2  tall.  This  is  for  Golden  Bantam, 
Tiny  Kernel  and  Country  Gentleman,  with  the  former 
available  also  in  No.  10  at  $4.75.  Mission  brand  Sugar 
com  and  Golden  Bantam  is  offered  at  921/4  cents  for 
No.  2  tall. 

SPINACH — A  late  survey  of  the  canning  acreage  for 
spinach  in  California  places  this  at  13,172  acres,  as 
against  an  earlier  estimate  of  about  15,400  acres.  Some 
of  the  acreage  reported  includes  replanting  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  the  full  crop  will  be  suitable 
for  canning.  The  new  pack  will  come  on  a  market 
almost  bare  of  stock,  spot  spinach  being  very  difficult 
to  locate.  None  is  to  be  had  at  the  minimum  prices 
that  have  been  quoted. 

SARDINES — The  California  sardine  pack  is  below 
early  estimates,  owing  to  strikes  and  storms,  and  spot 
stocks  are  not  so  easily  located.  Some  exporters  who 
booked  business  last  year  at  $2.50  and  even  less  are 
now  attempting  to  cover  at  $3.00.  Quite  a  few  packers 
are  out  of  spot  tuna  and  some  have  brought  out  new 
lists  at  higher  prices.  Standard  yellow  fin  or  blue 
fin  are  quoted  at  $3.90  for  l^s,  $5.75  for  i/4s,  and 
$10.50  for  Is.  Most  salmon  packers  are  still  out  of 
the  market,  owing  to  unsettled  labor  conditions,  and 
may  not  accept  any  more  business  for  some  time.  In 
the  meantime,  orders  are  accumulating.  The  Coast 
market  for  canned  fish  is  very  strong. 

PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian  pineapple  continues  to  sell 
in  quantities,  with  the  trade  apparently  unable  to  get 
enough.  Leading  operators  express  the  opinion  that 
it  will  be  but  a  matter  of  a  short  time  until  there  will 
be  a  complete  cleanup  of  every  item.  Not  in  many 
years  has  the  trade  witnessed  such  a  situation  as  this. 

SALMON  THREATENED — Pacific  Coast  fishermen 
have  forwarded  a  protest  to  President  Roosevelt 
against  plans  of  Japanese  interests  to  install  floating 
canneries  and  reduction  plants  to  intercept  the  spawn¬ 
ing  runs  of  salmon  in  Bering  Sea  and  Bristol  Bay.  The 
letter  of  protest  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  have  spent 
approximately  $16,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
conservation  of  salmon  fisheries  and  that  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  derives  75  per  cent  of  its  revenues  from  this 
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source.  It  is  asserted  that  Japanese  interests  plan  to 
establish  floating  canneries  outside  the  three-mile  limit 
and  to  stretch  nets  across  the  mouths  of  rivers  as  the 
spawning  runs  come  in  from  the  ocean,  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  catch. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Heavy  Demand  For  Seafoods — Canned  Shrimp  All  Going  Out 
And  None  Coming  in — Oyster  Canning  In  Full  Swing — Fine 
Stock — Normal  Spinach  Pack  Completed — Bean 
Planting  To  Begin. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  12,  1937. 
HRIMP — Lent  is  half  over,  for  Holy  Saturday, 
which  is  the  day  before  Easter  Sunday,  is  the  last 
day  of  Lent.  The  last  week  in  Lent  is  called 
Holy  Week. 

The  shelves  of  the  retail  grocery  stores  have  been 
well  patronized  this  Lent  for  canned  seafoods,  be¬ 
cause,  as  it  is  the  case  every  Lent,  fresh  seafoods  have 
been  very  scarce,  and  those  who  observed  Lent  turned 
to  canned  seafoods  and  vegetables. 

The  production  of  shrimp  continues  very  light,  the 
bulk  going  to  the  raw  dealers,  which  keeps  the  canners 
from  being  able  to  replenish  the  depleted  stock  of 
canned  shrimp  on  hand,  and  it  is  all  going  out  and 
very  little  coming  in. 

It  seems  that  the  smaller  shrimp  are  working  into 
the  Gulf,  because  in  localities  where  there  were  for¬ 
merly  only  large  shrimp  are  now  medium  shrimp  also. 
As  the  shrimp  grow  larger,  they  hunt  deeper  and  more 
salty  water,  and  for  this  reason  the  shrimp  caught  in 
the  Gulf  are  usually  larger  than  those  in  the  Bay. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.60  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  is  moving  along  fine 
now.  Oysters  are  fat,  the  weather  is  cold  and  the 
yield  good,  so  the  canners  are  at  last  getting  a  break. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  need  all  the  breaks  they  can 
get  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  season,  because  the 
oyster  pack  got  off  to  a  slow  start,  and  it  needs  heavy 
production  in  the  last  lap  to  put  it  over. 

The  packers  report  an  unusually  good  sale  of  oysters 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  no  doubt  one  of  the 
reasons  for  it  is  the  quality  of  the  pack,  which  is  first- 
class  in  every  respect. 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  has  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  sea¬ 
food  canneries  in  this  section,  hence  it  is  turning  out 
the  bulk  of  the  canned  oysters. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five-ounce  and  $2.20  for  ten-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SPINACH — The  spinach  pack  is  over  with  in  this 
section,  and  it  was  about  normal.  It  is  one  of  the 
minor  vegetable  packs  of  this  section. 

The  price  of  spinach  is  77^  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2,  $1.05  for  No.  2^4,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  planting  of  snap  beans  for  the 
canneries  is  expected  to  get  under  way  this  week,  which 
will  bring  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  to  about  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  May,  hence  the  canning  of  beans 


is  expected  to  start  the  latter  part  of  May.  Of  course, 
weather  conditions  will  have  to  determine  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  an  early  or  late  crop. 

Beans  is  the  most  important  vegetable  pack  of  this 
section. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  85  cents  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

MARCH  20,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Spring  Meeting,  Richard  McAllister  Hotel, 
Hanover,  Pa. 

APRIL  7-8,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

APRIL  21-22,  1937 — Indiana  Canners.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

• 

Taxi-driver  (who  has  been  offered  a  pound  note, 
hopefully) :  Sorry  I  ain’t  got  no  change. 

Reginald:  Well,  look  here,  old  thing.  Give  me  that 
old  bus  of  yours  and  owe  me  the  rest. 

MacAndrew:  Say,  by  the  way,  who  wears  the  pants 
at  your  house ;  you  or  your  wife  ? 

MacTavish:  Both  of  us;  this  is  a  two  pants  suit. 

“Last  night  a  hold-up  man  stuck  a  gun  in  my  ribs 
and  I  only  laughed.” 

“My,  you  must  be  brave!” 

“No,  only  ticklish.” 


MODERN 

GANSE 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  IVt . . 

LarKe,  No.  . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium.  No.  1  tall . ....._  ....... 

Larire.  No.  2 . .......  ....... 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . . . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq..... . . 

Small.  No.  1  sq.„ . . . .  ...» 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  o* . .60 

No.  2Mi  .  1-06  1.36 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.26 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 92^ 

No.  10 .  4.60 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.^ . 86 

No.  10 .  4.26 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2. 


1.00 

6.00 

.90 

4.26 


1.26 


1.10 

6.60 

1.76 


.86 

No.  10 .  4.36 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.60 


.86 

4.60 


No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.86 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.82% 

.86 

No.  10 . 

.70 

.70 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

1.00 

No.  2% . . 

1.20 

_ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.86 

.86 

No.  2% . 

1.16 

1.16 

No.  10 . 

4.00 

4.26 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . . 

4.26 

4.26 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.95 

.96 

No.  2% . 

1.15 

1.16 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

. 

No.  10 . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

4.50 

4.60 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.76 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

3.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.66 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.16 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  10 . . 

6.60 

7.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Central 
Low  High 


1.62% 


.62%  .66 
1.10  1.20 
3.86  4.00 


.80 

3.76 


.86 

4.00 


.90  1.10 


.80 

3.26 


1.26  1.86 

1.16  1.20 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.60 

1.86 

1.86 

2.86 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.36 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

.72%  .77% 

.86  - 

3.26  3.60 


.86  .90 

.  4.26 

‘".M  ‘.'.'.r. 

4.26  . 

"86 

4.26  . 

1.40  _ 

1.86  _ 

’"86  "."go 

1.10  _ _ 

3.36  _ 

.96  _ _ 

3.60  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Wholegrain — Continued 


Eastern 


No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2... 


Std.  No.  2.. 
No.  10 . 


CORN — Creamstyle 


No.  10.. 


No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10..„ . 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.. 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No,  10 . 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . . 


Low 

High 

Low 

1.06 

1.16 

.95 

i.ib 

1.10 

6.66 

.87% 

.90 

1.16 

1.26 

i.ib 

....... 

1.05 

.97% 

.96 

'l.OO 

1.00 

6.50 

6.50 

5.50 

.85 

.90 

.90 

6.25 

6.26 

.80 

.90 

.75 

2.26 

.86 

.90 

4.26 

4.26 

.66 

.76 

. ,, 

3.76 

4.00 

.96 

.95 

Central 
High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10..„ . 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%» . . 

No.  10 . 


.90 

Ob 


.80 

1.10 


1.05 


.96 

1.26 

4.00 


.76 

.90 


.86 

.96 


3.10  3.26 


.70 

.96 

3.26 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


1.06 

1.20 

1.00 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

1.40 

1.65 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s............ 

1.30 

1.60 

1.86 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s..„..„».. 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.16 

1.36 

1.15 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... - 

1.10 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  4s  . 

1.06 

1.35 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... 

1.00 

1.26 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.26 

— 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.00 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

6.26 

6.50 

6.26 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

5.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

1.50 

1.86 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . . 

1.40 

1.76 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is - 

1.76 

1.90 

1.30 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  6s....„.. 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

.92%  1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

6.60 

6.26 

6.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

6.60 

6.76 

. 

. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

1.00 

4.60 

6.50 

1.06 

4.76 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . — ~ 

.90 

.92% 

.96 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

Soaked,  2s . 

.45 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

lOs  . 

2.60 

.76 

2.76 

.76 

8.20 

3.40 

lOs  _ i . — 

3.60 

3.76 

— 

— 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.76 

.62% 

.70 

.70 

.75 

Std..  No.  2% . . 

.90 

1.15 

.67%  1.00 

No.  8 . 

.96 

No.  10» . . . . 

2.85 

3.76 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.96  1.02% 

1.16  1.26 
3.76  4.06 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Contlnaed 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaad 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  8 . 

No.  . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack - 

No.  2% . — 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . . 

tomatoes 

Fancy,  No.  2 . - . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  8 . . 

No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


.76 

1.10 


Central 
Low  High 


3.26 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  l..~ . — 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8 . - 

No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . . 


.47% 

.76  .86 


1.06 

1.16 

3.60 

.46 

.70 

.96 

1.10 

3.15 


1.16 

1.26 

3.60 

.46 

.70 

1.00 

1.10 

3.26 


.60  .56 

.77%  .80 

1.05  1.16 


3.60  3.76 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 42% 

No.  10 .  3-2B 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 40 

No.  10„» .  3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 40 

No.  2 . „-70 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  2% . 9B  - - 

No.  10. . — . — •  3.76  3.76 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy . 


No.  10 . . 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  . . .  . 

No.  2 . — -  .96 

No.  6 . . .  3.10 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . . . . . 

No.  1 . 

No.  800 . . . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  6 . - . 


1.00 


.62% 


. . . 80  .80 

. .  .72%  .86 

. '2.60  2.76 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  1.00 

No.  2% . 1.36  1.36 

No.  10.._ . . . - . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%......». . 

Choice,  No.  2%..........„....„....~  . 

Std.,  No.  2% -  -  - 

No.  10,  Water. . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . . . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . . . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8„.. . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2% . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10....„....„  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10....« . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10...._„  . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . . . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2. . . 

No.  2% . . . 

46  oz . . . 

No.  10 . .  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 


Solid  Pack 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8 . . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.. 


West  Coast 
I^w  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


.96 

1.30 

1.00 

1.46 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

. . . . 

4.06 

4.60 

No.  2 . 

.  1.76 

1.86 

...... 

With  puree 

No.  10 . 

.  7.00 

7.00 

9.60  10.00 

— 

.47% 

.50 

.60 

.62% 

.72% 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

1.00 

1.05 

.86 

.87% 

3.60 

3.60 

2.76 

3.00 

.46 

.47% 

3.26 

4.00 

3.60 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

4.00 

4.10 

3.50 

4.26 

4.60 

4.60 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.36 

6.00 

.70 

4.50 

4.76 

1.90 

1.70 

1.46 


2.00 

1.80 

1.50 


.46  . 

.87%  .96 
2.66  2.76 


.70 

2.10 


.80 

2.26 


1.70  1.76 

1.66  1.66 
1.46  1.60 

1.10  1.16 

L76  6“0(i 

1.60  . 

1.80  _ 

1.40  . . 

1.70  _ 

6.86  6.10 


6.00  6.00 


.62%  .66 
.70  .76 


1.10 

1.46 

2.60 

6.00 


1.16 

1.66 

2.66 

6.26 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.........._  .  . . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.30  1.36  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . .  .  .  10.00  12.00 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2% .  . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


2.46  2.60 

2.26  2.86 
2.00  . 

eioo  6.o6 

!!"!“  i'iiio 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz. .  1.60  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz . 1.76  1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  2.00  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 6.60  6.60 

%  lb . 3.26  3.26 

%  lb .  1.96  1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std..  4  oz . 96  1.00 

6  oz .  1.06  1.10 

8  oz. .  1.90  2.00 

10  oz . 2.10  2.16 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 


— 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

1.60 

2.26 

1.66 

1.76 

1.90 

1.80 

1.90 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . 

. 

r-  I  II  1 

1.9() 

1.66 

1.66 

No.  % . 

. 

1.16 

1.16 

1.45 

1.66 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

1.06 

4.00 

Flat,  No.  % . 

. 

.76 

.76 

6.00 

6.26 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

. 

2.66 

2.66 

8.76 

4.26 

No.  % . . . 

.  T  SSi 

1.76 

1.86 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

.96 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

1.70 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1.  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%8  . 

. 

Light  Meat,  Is........^....... 

%8  . 

%•  . 


3.60 

3.36 


1.46 

1.46 

1.60 


1.47% 

1.60 

1.62% 


3.90 

2.86 


1.40  1.66 

2.76  8.00 


_  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

-  6.00 

8.86  4.26 

9.00  10.00 
6.00  6.60 
8.60  1.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  DeUchidile  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPEB,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOn,ERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,*  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Caimed  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint 
David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Held,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  MetaL  See  Enameled  Budcets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkiuinp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Beiltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  BIACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIESS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuona,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  cons,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooTOSton,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morru,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steeun.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F2dls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermeticsllT 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mdiy. 

FILUNG  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alame^,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BedUmore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Idaclilnery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indlrmapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  ^e  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JACKETED  PANS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co., 
Food  Machinery  Co: 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 


Steam. 

,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
irporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kettles.  Copper, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co. 
Food  Machinery  Coi 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 
Kettles,  Enameled. 


Plain  or  Jacketed. 

,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
irporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

knives,  MisceUaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporatioii,  Hoo^ston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Conttnuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KHAUT  cutt^. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kraut  machinery.  ^  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


labeling  machines. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


label  manufacturers. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Good^  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mn.ic  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHDiraY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MacUnes. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  (Do.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayeus  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  (Do.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (Do.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

(Dhisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (Do.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-(Dhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

(Dhisholm-Ryder  (Do.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  (Do.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  (Do.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

(Dhisholm-Ryder  (Do.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (Do.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

(Dhisholm-Ryder  (Do.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  (Do.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  (Do.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  (Do.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  (Do.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  (Do.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  (Dorp.,  (Dedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (Do.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (Do.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  (Do.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  (Dorporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (Do.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  (Do.,  (Dolumbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


^  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

0  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired, 
Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 
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NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  executive  offices  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Offices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  BROOKLYN  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


